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A GASOLINE ENGINE THIS FALL 


HE gasoline engine may 
well be called a_ hired 


Fr IS simple and easy to operate; it can be started ina few 
man who never tires; (Za once it sy beetheneine ey inen of work; the fuel used 
: P a ; ‘ is comparatively inexpensive and no fireman is necessary. . 
further, when it does not WHAT THE “=F La It pumps water for the house, barns, garden and pastures. It 
work it does not eat. To 


AX Re cuts and grinds feed for poultry, pigs, sheep, cattle and horses. 
these excellent qualities may GASOLINE ENGINE . It runs the washing machine, the churn, the milk separator, and 


j y the pump at the same time. It will run the saw, the emery wheel, 
pe eaded'the: fact that it re WILL DO { the grindstone, and while doing these things, ran a dynamo and 
} probably do more hard, disa- ©) an ' 


: \\ Ve charge a storage battery. The current from the 
Bicable sie in Kbd about PUMP WATER. \ Ae _——_—-__ storage battery is used to light the home and 


4 . . be \ 4 b ‘ t th . . : . 

the home and on the farm with For THE HOUSE, A CO V4_ WOIETTEt Tan ciation ceed emi eet Petar: 4 ag to iron the 
Jess back-ache, afid worry than BARN AND GARDEN {/ eet? It will shell the corn, bale the hay, run the corn 
any machine, irom and ste! | Y centre euecrucrty | ~)IMA eg beryl rg 
or bone and muscle, ever in- FOR LIGHTING THE HOME\\ Move FT VN will also shear the sheep and clip the horses: 

4 Sed ait TN se nthe form of a tractor,it plows, threshes, shreds, 

. ne Proaleches » i t SHELL ano GRIND A a seeds, harvests, hauls the pedi to town, digs ditches, 
oy aachamade ee ee THE CORN jit i} jw  ~ pulls stumps, and grades and drags roads. 
a decade ago, the gasoline MILK tHe COWS. SKIM NU ‘| N It transfers burdensome work from flesh and 
engine has been developed 


eS Vy | | blood toiron and steel. It will do the hardest jobs 
. eh wntlt x's ed THE MILK,AND DO THE == a f connected with the housewife’s work, thus lifting 
-, sth : me It 18 : it- CHURNING mea? | ' the drudgery from her shoulders.—G.-H. Alford. 
marvel of efficiency. Few ' 
jobs about the farm are too WASH and WRING THE 
heavy, too hard or too dirty CLOTHES 
for it; no farm is really com- SAW tHe STOVE WOOD 
plete without it. Let us see FILL THE SILO 


| some of the things it will do THRESH THE GRAIN ‘ | 
| for us, and we believe you 


‘ ; AND BALE Tre HAY 
will agree that it should have AND STRAW 
-a@ place on every farm in the 

1} South. TAKE AWAY THE 
i} It will generate electricity DRUDGERY oF THE FARM [if 
forlighting the house and the AND MAKE IT 4 BETTER ERY 
* # barn and for running the sew- » PLACE To LIVE i 
- 1) ing machine; it will pump the 7 / f 
water, hot and cold, to every ff e | 
part of the house, the barn e / 
and the garden; it will make 


possible a bath in the home and a sanitary sewage disposal system, thus 
safeguarding health. 






































tote water in the old fashioned, back-breaking way, when a gasoline 

engine will put it ready to her hand at a touch? Can we afford not 

It will milk the cows, separate the cream and churn the butter; it will | to have good lights, running water and a sanitary sewerage system? Is 
run the silage cutter and fill the silo; it 


there any real reason why city 

will shred the stover and grind the feed homes should have all these and other 

for the livestock. DON’T FAIL TO READ— conveniences as well, while farm 

As a tractor it will break and harrow homes go without them? Isn't it 
the fields, sow the grain, cut, bind and Some Cover-crop Problems . . ...... 3 


the part of wisdom, that our boys 
Whresh it; it will bale the hay and straw, | How to Learn More About Farming. ... . . 5 | «and-girls may learn to love and cleave - 
‘and haul the products of the farm to | How Weare Learning More'About Our Business. 6 | '° the goodness and sweetness of 
“Market, as well as saw lumber ‘and the the open country, that, so far as may 
How to Make Hotbeds and Cold Frames .. 8 : fer 

farm wood supply. 2 be possible, we eliminate the hard, 
Under: the hood of the automobile it Hog Cholera Maxims. . . . . . . - « 10 dreary drudgery that has sent many 
| eats up the miles like magic, teaching us | Buy Fertilizers by the Analysis . . . - 12 | a boy..andgitl city ward?” Hard Work’ ff 


3 | new and unsuspected joys of the open Why Not “Fellow Business Men’? . . - 12 j:is all right, but unless you teach a 
4 toad and the wide countryside, bringing 


No otk coteunce cu cae tae A Wide-Awake South Carolina County a x buy to do part of it with his head 
}, kets, and accelerating thecoming of - good Crop-lien “Time Prices” Must Go . . . . .-13 ia tie FA EE 
} foads as few agencies have ever done | The Menaceof Mob Law ........ 13 8 


and prosperity to .all our territory, 
_* The Story.@f One Day of Thanksgivi Se re ; “ 
_ To us it seems that, instead of our ask- vid : i we suggest that there are few bet- 


‘}ing.whether we can afford a gasoline President Alexander's Address to the State ter ways by which you can use a 
@ngine, the real question should be, can Farmers’ Union . . . . . 18 | little cash to advantage than in buy- 
} We afford not to have one? Can we af- | The Georgia State Fair . .. ; 21 | ing a gasoline engine. It will make 


your farm a better place to live. 












































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CAS SUPPLY FOR THE 
COUNTRY 








ACETYLENE 


Not only supplies 
good light—but 


cooking fuel as well 


Other light systems furnish you 
light only. Home-made Acetylene 
furnishes you with the finest 
light in the world and a perfect 
cooking fuel as well. You simply 
fill a modern acety- 
lene generator with COOKING ON A 
the gas-producing GAS RANGE 
stone, Union Car- 
bide, about once a 
month; the gener- 
ator automatically 
makes the gas as 
you use it. 

You will find 
acetylene to be the 
whitest, softest and 
most beautifully 
brilliant of all Shaclanete, It will make « 
the old homestead orgie and cheer- j 
ful—it will help to kee om y hap- 

py and contented—an Seat of of all, Ye wil 
uene the women folks forever of the 
bother of handling ancient, greasy, ker.” 
osene lamps. 

You will laugh with j oy ee the e canes 
with which you can cook the breakfast © 
on an acetylene range—no kindling—no 7] 

soot—no wood—no coal—no ashes—no™ 
surplus heat in your kitchen. You just 
jump out of bed and” 

strikea match and your | 


i> £16) © oe @ a coffee and eggs are all) 

no car at the price | SO rl SS Beate 

TED eo a. wa ; 
8 iy a “ed aS ae & rs * “4 we . 








s 


ator you require to make] 
nome-made acetylene 
will be worth moreto you 
than a heatin, 3 
cost is insignificant con: 
pitoxing the honett 
x5 inches to 37£x5 inches, develops FULL 40 horse power. And the scores of im- are piece gute 
provements that have been made in the motor design, the high location of the carbure- ‘ onal 

tor, the 6-inch intake, the scientific design of the manifolds, make it not only far more Hf ingray ¢ bande banang sg eee a plant is now. 
responsive than ever before, but vibrationless and economical to a surprising extent. carted in warehouses convenient tongs | 
ersin practically everytown and city, and ~ 
is as safe to store and handle as 4 


Without a single exception, this new Studebaker 4-cylinder car at $885 is the MOST 
POWERFUL car on the market at its price. Its motor, INCREASED in size from 3% 


In POWER and flexibility, this Studebaker FOUR equals most of the Sixes on the market. 
And in VALUE, dollar for dollar, it completely outclasses every other 4-cylinder car. 
For Studebaker has set a new standard of VALUE for Fours. Studebaker has lowered 
its price $100—coming down from $985 to $885—and still INCREASED its POWER, 
size and quality. And wherever materials have been changed, BETTER materials have 
been used. The upholstery, for example, is the finest, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather 
purchasable. 


You know the sterling quality that name of Studebaker has always stood for. You know 
how thoroughly Studebaker is acquainted with the road conditions that the farmer must 
face. And you can appreciate what this car must be when we tell you that it is not only 
the GREATEST value of the season, but the best car that Studebaker has ever built. We 
surge you to see it before you decideonanycar. The 1916 catalog will be mailed on request. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont; 
Address all correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F 41 


More than 195,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


Wiite us today for particulars, 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. , Dept. 1% 


42nd St. Building, NEW YORK, or 


Four Cylinder Models Peoples Gas Bids, CHICAGO, iLL. 


Touring Car, 7-passenger $8°5 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 850 
\Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1185 


Commercial Cars 
Panel Delivery Car - 
Open Express Car - 
Station Wagon - « 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 
Roadster, 3-passenger = 1 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 
Coupe, 4-passenger - +» 1550 
Limousine, 7-passenger » 2250 

F. O. B. Detroit 














WHAT 3's LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 








CYPRESS, of Course. 
(Because it LASTS.) 


Probably your local dealer has it; if 
gnot, he will get it if you refuse all 
6 substitutes and keep insisting 
on ‘*The Wood Eternal.’’ 
Free Booklets tell about Cypress. 
There are 41 free vols. in that 
#standard reference work, the 
Cypress Pocket tenet Help 
yourself to them OUP ON 
HEREWITH. Clip. it a ship st. 


133 Hibernia Bk. Bld: 
133 Heard Nat. Bk. B dg. op Jacksonville, Fla. 


as marked in the following squares: 
O) NewSilo Book,Vol.37, Free Plans. 


So. Cypress Mirs. Ass’n 
, New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the books, FREE, 


Barn Book @ plans) Vol. 4. 

Farm Needs Book,(8 plans) Vol.20. 
Carpentry Book,(12 plans) Vol. 36. 
Cypress Shingles, Vol. 7. 

U. S. Gov't Report on Cypress. 





R. F. D. 
State 





Town 

















ULVER TS | 


Bite, Mate from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER B 


SEARING Galvanized Sheets 





x $57 give unequaled durability and satisfaction. These sheets 
Le ance to rust and corrosion, and are absolutely mm pees 


Piri sbunGn Fiumes, © 


ing Galvanized Sheet 


Cisterns, Roofing, Siding, and all forms of e 


ve greatest resist- 
or Culverts, Tanks, 
sed. sheet metal work. 


ey, Demand that your Oulverts be made from APOLLO- KEY YSTONE Popper Bear- 


ts, thereby insuringsERVICE, Write for fullin 


ormation, 


“AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


| Dept, 102 





oney ForYour Furs 
Don’t ship foo ells = bee pon eet 
Our Free Bulletin prices 
we actually pay for Soom Suink. Ym 9 
Oppossum an ote ‘urs. We eharge 
no commissions. Write today for 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


iy murrers | 


TRAPPER Ss! | 





Furs Have Advanced 
ShiptoRogers. Wegiveliberal grades, 
ull valueineashand a returns. We 
hove best market in America for Furs, Hides, etc. 
No commission. Write today for free z Prices”. list 


oceans Sa Enz. at vase 


TRAPPERS 


We want your furs—we pay hi pont pasons 

—WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. Sen 

ouieg for F ag list and particue 
to trappers. 





REE 
E fars of our FREE 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 232 &. MAIN ST.ST. Louis. mo. 





Our greatest offer old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 


is one 


$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subseribing 
to join you on this 
renew. 


Limestone when finely palverized ® —_ from 
$2 to $3 per ton. It is Nature’s an into 
Tonic. Why not turn that page ‘ 
gweetening ground limestone eo 

acid land productive? Make — more 
fertile, make money grinding neighbort. 
‘Turn the stone to gold, 


Ghe ie 


ai’ se 

This machine will reduce oe 

at the rate of 2 tom an hour, or m v6 boy 

ing upon what size of machine ¥ pro) 

the horsepower of your engine. 

put worth from £20 to $90. 

road and concrete work-—po! 

guarantee—built to last a eds 
catalog—full information aad 


THE JEFFREY 
283 First Avenue 
COLUMBUS, 








oroposition when you 
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-pbuy U. § 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 








reading Manure on Growing Oats 
READER asks: “Will it shurt 
& growing oats to throw stable ma- 
e over them on the surface? J 
eno spreader.” 
t is more difficult to spread stable 
mure evenly by hand ‘than with a 
reader. Masses of the manure are 
tik ety to be unbroken when the onta- 
ise is spread by hand, and this is 
et good. In some places the oats 
be smothered, or at least may 
ive more manure than needed, 
other places will get none; but 
‘care is taken to spread the manure 
evenly as practicable by hand it 
mot injare the oats, but will do 
m good. In fact, on the growing 
it aes are good places for put- 
sout the manure during the win- 
as it is made, when the land is 
Bciently dry to permit it being 
without too great injury to the 


ote 
Bs 





4 Meal Compared With 
Feeds for Beef. Cattle 


(T are the relative feed values, 
to be used in conjunction with 
. Ronseed meal for feeding cattle, of 
pnseed hulls, corn bran, corn and 
teal, and corn chops? With cot- 
eed hulls worth $8 a ton and corn 
th 60 cents a bushel, how do the 
syeral feeds compare? What amount 
Peach of the feeds and how much 
seed meal should be fed to 
; animals to carry them through 
‘winter in good condition? How 
ith to fatten them?” 
prices of corn (60 cents a bush- 
and cottonseed hulls ($8 a ton) 
iven, but no price is given for 
onseed meal, corn bran, or corn- 
ob meal. * 
“comparison between cottonseed 
and corn or corn-and-cob, meal 

ld not be of much vaiue were it 
ible, for no hulls are necessary 
t as roughage, and as no other 

age is mentioned we must as- 

that there is no choice in the 

ras to hulls. At least, some 
Sughage is mecessary, and it is not a 
estion as to whether cottonseed 

or cern shall be used, but as to 
fether cottonseed hulls or some 
fer roughage be used. 

Vith corn at 60 cents a bushel, or 
and cottonseed meal at $35 a ton, 
ore, considerable corn might be 

especially for feeding mature 
als. For the young animals even 
hese prices we would not use 
than two parts of corn to one 
ttonseed meal. As to whether 
fn-and-cob meal should be used 
Mi depend on the cost of grinding. 
ith cottonseed hulls at $8 per ton 
oud grind the ear corn, provided 
tould be done economically, as when 
is an engine and grinder on the 

or available. 
th cottonseed hulls as the rough- 
we regard cottonseed meal at 
ton cheaper than corn at 60 
sats a bushel. With legume hays 
®oughage, we would feed consid- 
@ corn at these prices. Corn 
is not likely to be cheaper, con- 
Ng its feeding value, than cot- 
td meal, or than corn at the 

§ stated. 

Grown cattle, weighing from 700 to 
M) pounds, should be wintered in 
F condition on 12 to 15 pounds of 
inseed hulls and 2 to 3 pounds of 
mseed meal a day. If corn is 
about 134 pounds of this, or 2 
is of corn-and-cob meal, should 
ded for 1 pound of cottonseed 
a removed. We -would not use 
‘ ‘unless 134 pounds.can be bought 


eS aeaeneement 


as cheaply as 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal, and in that case we would not 
make more than’ half the concentrates 
corn, with cottonseed hulls as rough- 
age. 


SOME COVER CROP PROBLEMS 





Rye, Though Not a Legume, fs a Val- 
uable Winter Cover Crop — Best 
Time to Furn ‘Under ‘Peavines 


FRc isen + tad to my understanding, 
peas add nitrogen to the soil, and 
I am contemplating turning the dead 
vines and cornstalks under and put- 
ting rye in by covering with a 
smoothing harrow. Rye adds organic 
matter only to the soil, and I want to 
know if-it would be wise to do this, 
as it seems to me that the rye would 
consume part of the nitrogen put in 
the land by the peas and put none 


one that cannot be:answered definite- 
ly. When the crop is plowed under 
while. still green it decays more rap- 
idly and the plant foods which it con- 
tains will be more quickly -available 
for feeding other crops and its~other 
effects on the soil will be more mark- 
ed of more quickly realized. We 
would prefer to:plow the crops under 
while green, if fully mature, in case 
other crops are to follow soon. If 
dry crops are plowed ‘under, the decay 
will take place more slowly, and if 
the quantity is large there is more 
danger of the land drying out too 
much for the satisfactory growth of 


-other crops planted soon after. 


Qn the other hand, if the crop is to 
be plowed under a considerable time 
before another crop is to be planted 
on the.land there is some advantage 
in -having the material dry. It will 
not decay so rapidly and less nitrogen 
is likely to be lost from leaching. 

Some have objected to plowing un- 
der green crops because it is claimed 
the soil will be thereby made sour. 
We have heard of this all our fives, 
but have yet to see much if any injury 
to land from plowing under green 





Dear Brother Subscriber: 


the following propositions: 


years, $5; twenty-five years, $10. 


WHY NOT SEND $5 AND REST EASY TEN YEARS? 


Here's the way to make happier your own Thanksgiving next week and 
ours renew your own subscription now. 


Here's the way to make your own Thanksgiving happier and ours and a 
neighbor's :—send your own renewal and a neighbor's subscription. 

Now while times are good, why not pay your Progressive Farmer gubscrip- 
tion away ahead and not be'troubled with subscription lettersand renewal 
remittances every\fall? You can get liberal reductions, as you will see from 


Two years’ subscription, $1.60; three years, $2; five years; $3; ten 
Why not send on $5 and rest easy for a-whole ten years? Anyhow we en- 


clese blank herewith and in some form await your renewal. 
Yours for a happy Thanksgiving for all our big Progressive Farmer family. 














back. What is your opinion of the 
wisdom of this? Also do you think 
green vines are as good to turn under 
as they are after frost kills them?” 
It is true that the rye will use some 
of the nitrogen set free by the decay 
of the peavines. That is, it will get 
the nitrogen used in its growth from 
the soil, but as this is stored up in 
the rye plants in their growth, when 
these are turned under the nitrogen 
which the rye plants took from the 
soil will be returned to it. In fact, 
one of the best reasons for a cover 
crop is that the roots of the. growing 
plants take up at least part of the 
nitrogen that becomes soluble in the 
soil during the winter and hold it, or 
use it im their growth, thus prevent- 


ing it from being leached out and lost: 


entirely. 

Our reader is right that rye as a 
cover crop only adds organic matter 
ot humus-forming material, while le- 
gumes also collect and add nitrogen 
from the air. In this important re- 
spect the fegumes are superior, but 
the rye also has its advantages. It 
can be sowed later and will do fairly 
well on thin lands. It also makes a 
rapid growth éarly in the spring and 
furnishes a large amount of humus- 
forming material. And, again, the 
fact should not be overlooked that 
by covering the soil it retards wash- 
ing and its roots prevent leaching to 
a considerable extent, by taking up 
the soluble nitrogen. and using it, 
thus holding it and when turned un- 
der, making it available for feeding 
other crops. 

The other question, “Are green 
peavines as good to turn under as 
they are after frost kills them?” is 


crops. In fact, we would like to see 
all Southern soils “injured” in this 
way. 

We think green crops, if mature 
when plowed under, are as good as 
after frost kills them. It is fargely a 
question of convenience and whether 
the land is to be sowed to other crops 
soon after or left bare for a consid- 
erable time. The question of mois- 
ture also affects materially ‘the re- 
sults, both as to the decay of the ma- 
terials and the settling or firming of 
the soil. Probably the bad results, 
which sometimes follow the turning 
under of crops, are much more targe- 
ly due to the manner in which the 
crops are turned and to the condition 
of the soil as to moisture and how it 
is settled or firmed, than to whether 
the crops are turned under green or 
dry. 


WHICH IS THE CHEAPER, CORN 
OR COTTONSEED MEAL? 


A Discussion of Some of the Factors 
That Will Help Us to Solve This 
Problem to Our Profit 


T present prices the question is 
being frequently asked, whether 
corn or cottonseed meal is cheaper. 

In feeding horses the question is, 
whether any cottonseed meal should 
be used; while for cattle the question 
commonly is, whether any corn 
should ‘be used. 

The problem is not one merely -of 
prices. The horse that is getting corn 
for grain, provided the hay is not 
from Jegumes, will.do better if he has 
seme cottonseed meal. His ration will 
be better balanced and he shonld 





have, with grass hay. or corn fodder 
(corn leaves) for roughage, one 
pound of cottonseed meal to every 
five pounds of corn, even though the 
corn is as cheap as 56 cents a bushel 
and cottouseed meal as high as $40 
a ton, 

In the case of the cow, she should 
have some corn, even though corn is 
as high as 60.cents a bushel and cot- 
tonseed meal as low as $35 a ton, if 
her roughage‘is any legume hay. If 
the cow is getting silage or cotton- 
seed hulls, or corn stover for rough- 
age, it is doubtful if it will be profit- 
able to feed any corn unless corn is 
less than 56.cents a bushel or cotton- 
seed meal above $35 a ton. 

If the question of a balanced ration 
could be teft ont of the problem, 
which can only be done, and then only 
to a limited extent, in feeding mature 
idle horses or dry cattle, then the 
question of which is the cheaper 
would be a more simple problem. 

Keeping inanind that,.as a general 
rule, one pound of cottonseed meal is 
equal in feeding value to about -one 
and three-quarter pounds of corn, or 
if one and three-quarter pounds of 
corn can be used at the same cost as 
one pound of cottonseed meal, then a 
larger or smaller proportion of either 
feedstuff should be wsed as is neces- 
sary to balance the other feeds used, ’ 
or to balance the tration. 

But there is still another problem 
which enters imto the question that 
should not be overlooked, when sta- 
ble manure is needed and carefully 
saved. 


Let us assume that 3;500 pounds of 


‘corn costs the same as 2000 pounds 


of cottonseed meal, which is the case 
with corn at §6 cents a bushel and 
cottonseed meal at $35 a ton. As 
stated above, we may generally as- 
sume that the feeding value of these 
quantities of corn and cottonseed 
meal is the same, except where one 
or the other is especially needed to 
balance other feeds. If these assump- 


. tions be true, then the value of the 


manure, which is made from these_ 
feeds, becomes a matter worth con- 
sidering, if we value manure highly 
enough to carefully save it. 

The following table shows the plant 
foods in 2,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 3,500 pounds of corn: 





9500 ibs. 
Corn 
Lbs: Val. 
68 [$11.60 


2B 1.15 
ig -98 








2000 lbs. 
e’ns’d meal 








Simoes at 20 cents-_- 
Phos. Acifiat 5 cents __ 
Potash at 7 cents 


Totals 














i377’ 








It'is seen that there is a difference 
in the values ef the -plant feods in 
these feeds of $16.39 in favor of the 
cottonseed meal. Let us now assume 
that 99 per cent of the plant foods in 
these feeds will pass through the cat- 
tle in the manure—both solid and 
liquid. This is not-far from a correct 
average, and will give a value of 
$27.10 to the manure made from feed- 
ing 2,000 pounds of cottenseed meal 
and $12.38 to the manure from 3,500 
pounds of corn. If only one-half of 
this is saved and reaches the land, 
we have a fertilizer value actually ob- 
tained of $13.55 from feeding 2,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal and-$6.19 
as the fertilizer value obtained from 
feeding 3,500-pounds of corn. But if 
careful methods of saving the manure 
be followed, three-fourths the fertil- 
izer value of the manure may be put 
on the lend, and in such case, the fer- 
tilizer values are $2032 from feeding 
2000 peunds of cottonseed meal_and 
$9.96 from feeding 3,500 pounds .of 
corn, or a.difference of $10.36 in favor 
of the ottonseed meal. Certainly 
such afi@mount is worth considering, 
especially when our lands need stable 
mianure so mruch and we buy such 
large quantities of fertilizers. 








What Farmers Want to: Know 


By W. F. Massey 














Notes and Comments 


M® RUST, of ALouisiana, writes 
pleasantly about hydrangeas and 
begonias. The pink hydrangea to 
which he refers is doubtless the 
Hortensia, and while, as he says, it is 
not perfectly hardy, it is easily pro- 
tected in winter. Here in southeast 
Maryland they are grown in great 
clumps along the base of the houses, 
and in winter are protetted by stick- 
ing green pine boughs around them. 
I grew great masses of them on the 
north side of a dwelling in northern 
Maryland where we had zero weath- 
er every winter. There, after the 
leaves fell I bent the tops to the 
ground and pegged them fast. Then 
I cut sods and sodded them all over, 
so that they looked like green mounds 
all the winter. When the sods were 
taken off in the spring the buds were 
all ready to burst. 
x * * 

There are now a great number of 
named varieties of hydrangeas grown 
by the French florists, and ranging in 
color from pure white to pink and 
red. The pink hydrangeas will bloom 
pink in tubs, but if planted out they 
generally turn blue in color. 

ke 

Theré is an ‘old tuberous begonia 
which is perfectly hardy everywhere 
but seems to have almost disappeared. 
This is the one called Evansiana. It 
makes a great mass of pink flowers, 
and I have heard it called the beef- 
steak begonia. The roots are per- 
fectly hardy, and it makes little bulb- 
lets in the axils of the leaves which 
can be used for increasing it. I once 
had a bed planted with this begonia 
and tulips. The tulips were of the 
early varieties, and they came up 


. first and bloomed, and. by. the time 


they were over the begonias were 
, coming up, and later made a great 
“mass of bloom. 

Se 

We have too a begonia that is al- 
ways covered with small red flowers. 
_At never stops blooming, winter or 
" summer. Of course it is in the house 
in winter. There its leaves are bright 
green, but bedded out in the sun in 
summer the leaves turn to a reddish 
bronze, which adds to the attractive- 
ness of the bed. 

* oe * 
‘The large-flowered. begonias are 
now largely imported in the dry tu- 
bers. These potted in spring make 
fine pot plants for summer. There are 
single and. double-flowered varieties 
of a great range of color. Some of 
the double ones make flowers almost 
as large as a double hollyhock. . In 
some places north they do well bed- 
ded out, but I have not found them 
suited to this here. The tubers can 
be bought by the hundred for about 
$2.50 in spring, and a little higher in 
small amounts. Begonias with flow- 
ers two or three inches in diameter 
are well worth growing as pot plants, 
and the tubers can be kept all winter 
in a warm place in dry sand. The 
Rex begonias are grown for their 
gorgeous leaves, need shade and a 
high temperature, and are better in a 
greenhouse than in a dwelling, for 
while water must be kept off the 
leaves, they delight in a moist atmos- 
phere. 
* * * 

I would like to add to what Mrs. 
Culbertson says about bulbs. The 
scarlet anemones can be bought and 
planted in the fall. I have just plant- 
ed 100 of them. The bulbs or tubers 
are the most unpromising looking 
things in plant life. In fact, they look 
like dried up tobacco quids that some 
one has thrown out, and it is hard 
to tell top from bottom. But they 
will grow all right planted in any 
way, and I have had them grow after 
Tying dry two years. They make a 
very gay bed in the spring and in- 


crease rapidly, Then there are a 
great number of colors in the ane- 
mones, but the searlet planted alone 
makes the gayest show. 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables 

NE of my daughters spent last 

summer taking the summer school 
course in domestic science at Cornell 
University, and has now returned 
there as an instructor in the physical 
culture department of the -woman’s 
college. 

While at home she showed us how 
they canned fruits and vegetables. 
The peaches were pared and halved 
and packed into the glass jars. Then 
a syrup was made by melting one cup 
of sugar to two cups of water. This 
was warmed to melt the sugar and 
thé jars were filled with the warm 
syrup. The rubbers and tops were 
put on rather loosely and the jars 
placed in water in a boiler with wa- 
ter up to their necks. The water was 
brought to the boiling point and al- 
lowed to simmer for an hour, and 
then the tops were fastened down 
tight and the jafs set away. We 





of a gravel concrete left somewhat 
rough on the surface to prevent their. 
slipping. The gutters can be made 
smooth, of course. 

In the mule stable a coat of plaster 
was spread down the gutters every 
morning after the manure was taken 


out, and this went out with the ma-* 


nure the next morning and was re- 
newed. This would to a great extent 
prevent bad firing in the manure if it 
was not at once practicable to haul it 
out. But as fast as it was practicable 
the manure went out on the fields, 
and was not allowed to waste in a 
manure heap, though the. heap was 
under a shed at the rear. Careful sav- 
ing of manure does not mean saving. 
it} in a pile and letting it heat and 
waste, but getting it out as fast as 
practicable on land where it will do 
good. And lying on the surface all 
winter will do no harm, but is the 
best place you can put it. 





Irish Potatoes Seeding 


[ IT a very rare thing for Irish po- 
tatoes to make seed balls? I have 
some that made berries and every 
one seems amazed. Is there any feed 
value in acorns for pigs?” 

The varieties of Irish potatoes now 
generally grown seldom make seed 
as freely as the old varieties of my 
boyhood did, for it was no uncommon 
thing for the old White Mercer pota- 





THANKS 


GIVING 





ET us be thankful—not only because 
mae last our universal thanks were 
told 
We have grown greater in the world’s 
applause, 
And Fortune’s newer smiles surpass 
the old— 


But thankful for all things that come as 
alms 


From out the open hand of Providence; 
The winter’ clouds and storms—the sum- 
mer calms— * 
The sleepless dread—the drowse of in- 
dolence, 


Let® us be thankful—thankful for the 
prayers 
Whose gracieus answers 
long delayed, 
That they might fall upon us unawares, 
And bless us, as in greater need, we 
prayed. 


were long, 





Let us be thankful for the loyal hand 
That Jove held out in welcome to our 


own, 
When love dnd only love could under- 


stan 
The need of 
nown. 


touches we had never 


Let us be thankful for the longing eyes 

That gave their secret to us as they 
wept, 

Yet in return found, with a sweet sur- 


prise, 
Love’s touch upon their lids, and, smil- 
ing, slept. 


And let us, too, be thankful that the tears 
Of sorrow have not all been drained 


away, 
That through them still, for all the com- 
ing years, 
We may look on the dead face of To- 
day. —James Whitcomb Riley. 








have since tried some of these 
peaches, and find them the finest we 
have ever had. Egg plants and sum- 
mer squashes were canned in the 
same way, except that they were boil- 
ed rather longer than the fruit. To- 
matoes, peeled and packed in whole 
and the jars filled with warm water, 
are treated in the same way. Toa 
mere man it looked like a far more 
simple way than I have seen before, 
and the goods are keeping well. 





Stables and Manure Making 


HEN I was managing a large 

farm I had a stable for 16 mules. 
There was a driveway through the 
centre of the stable, and stalls on 
each side. The whole was paved with 
vitrified bricks set in cement, the 
driveway slightly rounded to the gut- 
ters back of the stalls. I found that 
in spite of bedding, the mules would 
get their feet on the hard bricks. I 
then adopted the plan of putting 
about three inches of clayey soil in 
the stalls and bedding on that. This 
gave the mules a more comfortable 
standing place, and the soil acted as 
a good absorbent for the urine. It 
was cleaned out once a week and re- 
newed, and it went out into the ma- 
nure pile and was hauled to the field 
and did add greatly to the manure, 

A hard, waterproof floor is impor- 
tant in a stable, but in a cow stable 
especially do not make the floor too 
smooth. I have a long cow stable in 
which was a cement floor made just 
like the cement sidewalks, and the 
cows in going in and coming out slip- 
ped and fell a great deal and many of 
them got big knots on their knees. I 
put wooden floors in the stalls, which 
could be turned up in the morning to 
clean out the stall. It is all right to 
have a cement floor and gutters in 
the cow stables, but make the general 
floor over which the cows must walk 


toes to make seed freely. Acorns 
are a good feed for pigs. I have no- 
analysis at hand, but I would assume 
that they are as fattening as chest- 
nuts. 





Another Place for Manure 


F YOU have, as you should have, a 

field in crimson clover growing to 
make the corn crop next summer, 
that is a good place for the winter 
manure. It will not only make you a 
heavier crop of clover to turn under 
for the corn, but it will have gotten 
into a better state to feed the corn by 
lying on the ground all winter. 


Where a regular three-year rota- 
tion is practiced this is probably the 
most profitable place for the manure, 
In the cultivation of the corn crop the 
vegetable matter turned under and 
the manure will put the soil into a 
fine condition for the wheat crop af- 
ter the corn is cut and shocked, and 
a liberal application of acid phos- 
phate will be sufficient for the wheat. 
Then follow the wheat with peas and 
cut them for hay, and then thorough- 
ly disk and fine the stubble for wheat 
again. There will be enough nitrogen 
left from the peas for the wheat, and 


again a liberal application of acid 


phosphate will make the wheat crop. 
This, fellowed again by peas cut for 
hay and the pea stubble sown to 
crimson clover to be again manured 
for the corn crop, will make a rota- 
tion in the wheat-growing sections 
that will rapidly improve the soil, and 
give a great abundance of feed to 
make more manure. For in cutting 
the peas for hay we can feed it profit- 
ably and get back the larger part of 
its manurial value in the droppings 
saved and applied to the soil as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

A manure pile about the barn or 
stables is a bad thing. Not that ma- 
nure is a bad thing, but the keeping 


of. it wasting in a pile is a bad thing 
The place where the manure will kee 
best and pay best is on the land 
where some crop is growing, and the 
quicker it gets there the better tors 
the land:and the farmer. Do not wor- 
ship a manure heap, for every day it” 
stays there it is wasting money for 
you. Get it out on the land at eve 
opportunity winter and summer. 


Top-dressing Wheat 

NE of the best uses for the winte: 

accumulation of manure is tg 
scatter it lightly over the growi 
wheat as fast as the manure is c 
lected. This is assuming that the 
wheat has already had a liberal ap. 
plication of acid phosphate. Othe 
wise the manure might make t 
large and weak straw and make 
more apt to lodge. 

Something too depends on the 
character of the soil. On very stro 
soil where the wheat already make 
heavy straw the manure may be ; 
disadvantage. But the great area 
our wheat lands is not of this natu 
and the manure will do more go 
usually on the wheat. than elsewhere 
at this season of the year. 
the manure at once out from th 
barnyard and prevents loss to get i 
out on the land where something ig 
growing. 








Smut in Wheat 

FRIEND sowed some wheat whiel 

had had smut in it, and treated 
with bluestone. On part of the lang 
he_ used cotton seed and on anoth 
part stable manure where stock hag 
been fed on the smutty straw. 
the seed was treated with bluestone 
and where cotton seed were spre 
broadcast there was no smut, b 
where the manure was spread there. 
was smut. Why was this?” 

It is easy to see that the smu 
spores were carried by the manuri 
and the manure was an encourage 
ment to their growth. The cattle 
the straw carrying the smut spor 
for the smut is simply the final devel- 
opment and fruit of the plant, and the 
black smut is simply a mass of spore 
that answer for seed. These passed 
through the cattle and went into th 

anure. 4 





Bedding Sweet Potato Vines 


Bar we bed sweet potato vines like 
sugar cane and the vines be sé 
out in spring? If so, how do you 
it? I notice that some of the oXPE 
ment stations recommend it.” 
I suppose that you could pack sweet 
potato vines away and make ensilag 
of them, but if any experiment s 
tion knows how to carry gteen swe 
potato vines in fresh and growif 


state over winter, they are the men. nS 


to tell you how. I do not know, and 
do not believe it can be done. 

if the green vines could be carri 
over ina growing condition, what a¢ 
vantage would it be? I had far rat 
er have fresh ptants grown from 
good healthy bedded potatoes. Half 
a dozen or more correspondents hav 
asked this same question, and I hai 
often wondered who could have sta 
ed such a notion, 





Growing Beans 
ROM Virginia: “Beans sell h 
for $3.50 a bushel to the groce 
and are grown around here. Woult 
it be profitable to grow them? Is th 
bean I send one of the best? Thi 
buy any sort.” 4g 
In your mountain section it is pre 
able that you can grow beans better 
than in the warmer sections. If yot 
can grow them clear of weevils, t 
will pay. The beans you send are 
the Horticultural or Wren’s 
bean, a very good bean and quite pr 
ductive, 





Little Jack—-When I get to be a man 
going to be a soldier, 

Mamma—But the soldiers often get KIM 
by the enemy, my dear. 

Little Jack—Oh, then, I guess I'll bé 
enemy.—Exchange. 
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How to Learn More About Farming 


Article No. 43 on ‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 





By L. A. MARKHAM 


A 














O THE person. who desires to 

| make a really profitable study 
of modern agricultural theory 

and practice we have three principal 
suggestions to offer. -<The first is, ap- 
proach the subject 

with an open 

mind. The man who 

approaches the or- 

acle of agricultur- 

al truth— papers, 

books, bulletins, 

lectures or demon- 

strations — with 

d his mind full of 

eS oA hobbies, dogmas 

MR. MARKHAM and preconceived 
opinions will not learn enough to 
pay for his trouble of seeking. He 
has no place to put anything more. 


» And the man who comes up in the 
- 43int-nothin’-to-it” 


frame of mind 
| will also go away without having be- 
come a bit the wiser, for nothing less 
powerful than a German siege gun 
could make an impression on a mind 
“sot in its ways” and case-hardened 
by prejudice and unreasoning opposi- 
tion to growth and change. 

The true student, the man who 
learns, is he who approached every 
subject with a wide-open mind, and 
neither affirms nor denies until he 
knows absolutely that the facts are 
his. Such men have ridden rough- 
shod over the hoary dogmas of the 
ages and set up all the mile posts 
that mark the progress of the race— 
the discoveries of Galileo, of Coperni- 
cus, the law of gravitation, the law 


© of evolution, the discovery of the 


New World, etc. And, in like man- 
ner, the student of agriculture must 
Jook for the truth, not merely for 
confirmation of his own opinions. 


a 
Go to the Right Sources for In- 
formation 


GOOD farm paper is unquestion- 
ably the best source of informa- 
tion on the practical problems of ev- 
ery-day farm life, because it is de- 
signed and its policy is shaped to suit 


» the particular conditions of the terri- 


tory which it serves, and its reading 
matter is prepared and timed to cover 
the principal problems arising day by 
day on the farms of its readers. But 
it must not be forgotten that there 
_are farm papers, so-called, which are 
not “good”, and that there are farm 
papers which are good for other sec- 
tions but which are not good for your 
~ section or for you. 


We find a considerable sprinkling 
of farmers throughout the Cotton 
Belt, taking only one farm paper, 
who are subscribing to a journal pub- 
lished away up in Iowa or Wisconsin 
or over in New York or Pennsylvania. 
What are their discussions of the 
taising of thoroughbred horses, or 
the growing of celery and sugar 
beets, of the milling test of wheat 
and the gassy fermentation of cheese 
worth to a Southern cotton grower? 
There is a little in them that would 
; be of value to him, but only a little— 

léss than a fourth as much, perhaps, 
a he would find in a good Southern 


farm paper which keeps abreast of 
the times. 


But, a man must exercise judgment 
and discrimination in choosing, even 
emong the Southern farm papers 
themselves. What a busy’ farmer 
Wants who is looking for reading 
Matter that will help him in his work 
something that goes straight to the 
Pomt—something that tells him what 
he wants to know about seeds, fertil- 
ers, soils, crops, cultivation, cholera 
Serum, the dipping vat, etc., without 
having to wade through an imposing 
@iray of high-flown articles - on 
Makes, pheasant growing, the alliga- 
Or pear, Angora goats, Hubbard 
Sitashes, etc. A man needs to exer- 


cise the greatest discretion here; for 
there is a vast difference between 
Southern farm papers as to their 
practical usefulness for the man be- 
tween the plow handles. Some are 
not so good for him as they are for 
the arm-chair farmer, who has lots of 
leisure and a well developed literary 
appetite and taste. 

Good text books on agriculture and 
the bulletins of the United States De- 
partment of agriculture and your 
state agricultural college are other 
reliable and useful sources of infor- 
mation. We believe it would be a 
mighty good thing if every farming 
community had a small circulating li- 
brary of good agricultural text books, 
and a little further on we shall try to 
suggest a plan whereby such a library 
may be maintained. But any farmer 
can easily have his own individual 
supply of bulletins dealing with prac- 
tically the entire range of his exper- 
iences in the course of a year’s farm- 
ing; they will cost nothing more than 
a two-cent stamp on a letter asking 
for them. 


there is in favor of systematizing the 
education and training of the young. 
In other words, we believe there 
ought to be a regular’farm school, or 
institute, with regular monthly meet- 
ing days, at every point where farm- 
ers ordinarily gather to trade or for 
other purposes. We are conducting a 
number of these schools in our own 
work, and we find them the most ef- 
fective agency for education that we 
have yet employed. The meetings of 
the institute are held on Saturday af- 
ternoons, when most farmers are in 
town anyway, so as not to interfere 
with the work of the farm. 

The elements for forming such 
schools and carrying on their work 
are already at hand in great abund- 
ance, if we will only utilize them. We 
have the farm papers, the text books, 
the bulletins and the demonstration 
work to furnish the information; and 


we have in each state a corps of agri- | 
cultural extension workers, a force of | 
agents, | 


Government demonstration 
and most of the larger railway systems 


have a corps of traveling field agents | 








ie 








MOTORCYCLE USED IN RURAL MAIL 


DELIVERY 


Rural free delivery of mails is proving of va st value as an educator and disseminator of 
information 


Map Out a Winter's - Reading 
Course 


E WOULD suggest that a full 

supply of bulletins be laid in for 
reading and study during the stormy 
days and long winter evenings which 
will soon be upon us. No better or 
more profitable way could be thought 
of for employing these dreary times 
of enforced indoor life. Sit down 
at once and write your state agricul- 
tural college and the Office of Publi- 
cations, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
printed list of their bulletins availa- 
ble for free distribution. Then, as 
soon as the list is received, go over it 
and check off those publications deal- 
ing with your own particular farm 
problems and send in your order for 
them at once. You can order direct 
yourself, if you prefer; but better sat- 
isfaction and more dispatch are 
sometimes obtained by ordering 
through a United States senator or a 
representative in Congress, 


& 


Get Up a Community Farm 
‘School 


Sie mere desultory reading of 
farm papers, books and bulletins, 
and the hearing of occasional farm 
lectures will do a man a great deal of 
good, of course, especially if it all is 
re-inforced and backed up by some 
good demonstration work in his field; 
but we believe there is nearly as 
much argument in favor of systema- 
tizing this work of instruction among 
farmers, as far as it can be done, as 


who are continually doing such work 
as this. All that we farmers will have 
to furnish are the organization and a 
will to hear, to study and to put into 
practice the things we learn. Lectur- 


ers for most of the meetings can be | 
obtained from among the numerous 


workers now in the field; but when 
no lecturers can be obtained the work 


can be carried out very well by means 
of a general round table discussion by | 


the farmers themselves. 
At the regular meeting place of the 


institute a few good agricultural text | 


| 


much larger and more elaborate scale | 
in the public libraries of our cities, | 


books can be kept, and these, as we 
have previously suggested, can be cir- 
culated among the members. This is 
the same plan that is carried out ona 


and in a more modest and simple way 
in many of the better class of our ru- 
ral schools. Occasionally at meetings 
of the institute the secretary can dis- 
tribute a supply of bulletins and pa- 
pers dealing with timely and appro- 
priate subjects of the farm. The mem- 
bers can bring their farm papers to 
the meetings and read and discuss 
items that have helped them in their 
work. ~~ 

For each of the meetings a pro- 
gram of subjects relating to present 
or near future farm work can be 
made up for general discussion. Dur- 
ing the winter, preparation of the 
land, ditching, fencing, and the se- 
lection and testing of seed corn can 


be discussed; during the spring the | 


planting, fertilizing and cultivating of 
the crops; during ‘the summer, laying 
bythe crops, canning and preserving, 
marketing perrshable products; and 
(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 


Your 


Opportunity 


Our announcement in last 
week’s issue that we are going 
on a cash-in-advance subscrip- 
tion basis means big things for 
our Club raisers. 


It means that dozens right in 
your neighborhood will be re- 
newing right now. 


Remember renewals (except 
your own or that of any mem- 
ber of your household) count 
the same as new subscribers on 
rewards to Club raisers. 


Hustle out and get every re- 
newal in your neighborhood 





before any one else gets started. 


This is a great opportunity 
and remember, you may offer 
new subscribers the balance of 
1915 copies free, to induce 
prompt action. 


You can work up a big club 
2 short order now. Start to- 
ay. 


If you haven’t already sent 
for your copy of our “Big Re- 
ward Catalogue” which lists and 
describes just the articles you 
have been wanting, hurry a 
postal card to us for your copy. 
It’s free for the asking and with 
it comes many suggestions to 


help you im working up your 
Club. 


Tell your friends who are not 
taking The Progressive Farmer 
about “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
story—about the special feat- 
ures we will have for the young 
folks in 1916. Don’t let them 
miss The Progressive Farmer 
and don’t miss their subscrip- 
tion for your Club. 


You will be proud when a 
beautiful flag is flying over 
your school and all are enjoy- 
ing the books of the school 
library, when you realize it was 
your calling the teacher’s at- 
tention to our great offer for 
schools that brought it all 
about. 


If you haven’t interested 
your teachers as yet, do so 
quickly and the school will soon 
have the flag and library. Just 
tell your teacher to write me 
and I will send her full partic- 
ulars. 


Where is that Boy who has 
been complaining because he 
couldn’t have a pig so as to join 
the Pig Club? 


It’s up to him now. If he 
really wants a fine registered 
pure-bred pig, he will get busy. 
and earn one. Tell him to-write 
me and I will help him get his 
pig and get it in a hurry. 


Yours for the things you 
want, 


JAS. L. MOGFORD, 
Manager Club Raisers’ Dep’t., 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















produce a lb. 
of pork with a pi 
from birth to 1 
months, on red clover, sorghum and 
nuts and 6 3-5 bu. of corn is only 
4c per lb. along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


There isn’t a section in America where you 
can fatten stock of any kind at less cost. This 
is due to the low cost of land, short mild 
winters. long pasture season and the great 
yield and variety of forage crops. Hogs run 
upon the mast until near Christmas and cat- 
tle require little feeding during winter months. 
Walter 8. Whetstone of Rector, Ark. who 
came from Ohio,says: There isn’t a finer place 
in the world forstock—-plenty of feed, clover, 
alfalfa, etc. and very mild winters.”’ And his 
stock proves it—I never saw finer hogs out- 
side of a stock show. 
Its the mild climate, and big crop yields on 
low priced land that makes farm aA of any 
sortso profitable in Arkansas and East Texas 
f you could talk to Mr. Burton or Mr. 
Blytheville, Ark. who make 60 bu. 
corn crops and 2 tons of clover per acre right 
along; orif you could visit Tilson’s farm,neer 
Texarkana, Tex. who gets $50 per acre yields 
of alfalfa; and then go and price the land and 
find it costing only half as much as equall 
land up north—you’d realize what a ric 
opportunity there is in Arkansas and East 
Texas for younow. Look into this. 


_ Two free books! 


A farmer wrote them; and he knows what you 
want to know about a section new to you. 
They tell about the character and cost of 
I 8, climate, crops raised, etc., and about 
schools, churches, uy of 

oO 


eerers pictures takes on 
e@ ground. Send me ydur 
- Dame and address on a postal 

card today and get these free 


booke now 
; E. W. LaBeeame, G. P. A. 
1732 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 





N ee 
| ‘\Ad" ‘The Empire 
Mechanical 


Milker 


"THE action is more uniform 
than by human hands. Milk 
flow is increased. One double or 
two-cow unit takes care of 20 to 30 
cows per hour. Easy installation 
and operation. Keep more cows 
with less work and make more money. 
Let us send you descriptions and 
dg showing the Empire 
ilker and Empire Separators in 
Bite Sesoling Renter eee 
Star Feed Mills, ‘Ask for catalog No. bee 
Empire Cream Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, B®. 5. 
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latiaed alta i288 


Free Book Deseribes } 
Write today tor your copy 


Buy . hatch now or have 
achine ready for early 
pee eeghees Wi 


Now Only *4-95 


Pp 


8312 Stores Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
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THIS WEEK’S PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 


How Weare Learning More About Our Business \- 











KEEP YOUR MIND OPEN AND RE- 
CEPTIVE 


Willingness to Learn From the Ex- 
perience of Others Is Essential to 
Our Success—First Prize Letter 





| HE best way to learn from farm 
| papers, bulletins, books, insti- 
tutes, and demonstrations is to be 
| open-minded. 

| There is nothing so foolish as to 
suppose that because we- and our 
friends have always done a thing a 
certain way it is the right way: doc- 
tors used to bleed their patients. It 
| is foolish,“too, to be scornful of new 
|things. Everything was new once: 
| people once laughed at the telegraph 
and telephone. If a man fells us 
how he made more corn than we 
make with less work, we would be 
foolish not to try his way. 

Another way to learn from the five 
methods above named is to study 
‘hard. We can’t read or look as care- 
lessly as we read the daily papers or 
look at a train pass. Farming is hard 
work and takes hard study. 

No doubt the best of the five meth- 
ods is demonstration. We usually 
believe what we see. The next best 
is probably institutes. Interchange of 
ideas is good, and we listen better 
than we read. But these two ways 
are not so readily available as (1) 
farm papers, (2) bulletins, and (3) 
books. On our farm, these last three 
are our main sources of knowledge. 
We have a long way to go yet, but we 
have learned many things. 

We know how to save manure. We 
know never to pile it in the weather, 





| but to scatter it at once on the fields. 
' We know to take up droppings in the 


barn lot every morning. 

We know to take care of our live- 
stock. We know that all of them— 
cows, horses, hogs, chickens, ete.— 
must have clean, dry houses, clean 
dry bedding, clean fresh water, and 
a properly balanced ration. We know 


| that it takes feed to produce butter, 


| if we mean to farm with profit. 
| have learned every single thing from 


eggs, sausage, or working muscle. 

We know to break land deep, to 
follow immediately with the harrow, 
and to cultivate thoroughly before 
planting. We know to cultivate shal- 
low and level and often, after plant- 
ing. 

We know to keep machinery and 
tools under the shelter when not in 
actual use. 

We know the value of legumes and 
winter cover crops. We know how to 
get winter eggs. We know that we 
must drain, take out stumps, plow 
under humus, make the land fertile, 
We 
reading farm papers, bulletins, and 
books. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 





EXPECTS TO READ AND STUDY 








| 
| 


| ence 


AS LONG AS HE LIVES 


Mr. Klose Says He Can Look at a 
Farm Home and Tell Whether the 
Owner Reads Good Farm Papers— 
Prize Letter 


CONSIDER that the best way to 

learn more about farming is to 
read several good farm papers like 
The Progressive Farmer.’ By so do- 
ing we get farmers’ ideas and experi- 
ences on various questions that almost 
daily confront us. I very often read 
articles that are exceedingly helpful 
to me, and would not be without the 


; knowledge I gain by reading a single 


article for the price of a year’s sub- 
scription to the paper. You may call 
me a farm-paper crank or whatever 
you wish, but I shall read farm pa- 
pers as long as I live and can see. 

I have learned many things by 
reading good farm papers that other- 
wise might have cost me much to 
learn by my own experience. Experi- 
is a great teacher, but it is 


sometimes rather 
teacher. 

Through farm papers we get the 
benefit of what is printed in books and 
bulletins and the teachings of insti- 
tutes, and also much of the work 
done by farm demonstration agents. 
Besides all this,-we get the experi- 
ences of many good farmers who 
have spent a lifetime on the farm, 
and I consider this worth a great 
deal more than trying to experiment 
yourself in order to solve the great 
farm problems that confront us. 

Farm papers have done more for 
diversification than any other one 
thing and diversification has given 
more farmers their independence, I 
think, than anything else they could 
have done. 


Give me some good farm papers 
and I can learn more from the useful 
articles and experiences of progres- 
sive farmers than in any other way. 
I get many good hints on various 
other things, and a lot of other good 
reading matter. I can look at a farm 
home and tell whether the owner is a 
subscriber to any farm paper or not. 

H.- ©. -KLOSE. 


an expensive 


Bertram, Texas. 





PUTS FARM PAPERS FIRST 


Investigations Show That Farm Pa- 
pers Rank First in Popularity as a 
Source of Information—Prize Let- 
ter 


OT many days ago while talking 
to a young farmer in the eastern 
part of our state, I chanced to ask 
the question, “Which would you 
rather have, books or good farm pa- 
pers on agriculture?” This young 
agriculturist, who is doing a great 
work building up an old run-down 
plantation, replied very promptly: “I 
had rather have my farm paper and 
let my books-on agriculture go.” 
His reasons for this are good ones, 
and I am persuaded he is right. First, 
the men who are editing the reputa- 
ble agricultural journals are men of 
many years of experience. When 
they put a statement in their papers 
we can count on its being correct. It 
has been tried and found true; it is 
not a mere theory. 


Secondly, those who contribute ar- | 
ticles are giving us their own experi- | 


ences. They have found out that 
lime does good on their soils, or that 
acid phosphate is as good a fertilizer 
for corn on a soil with organic mat- 
ter as is a complete fertilizer. 

These experiments have been work- 
ed out by Neighbor A, and if he has 
found this true we need not experi- 
ment but may use his experience for 
our own good. 

Thirdly, the paper gives us some- 
thing for each week—something to 
look forward to. There are season- 
able topics discussed, so if we want 
to see when to plant a certain crop 
our ‘weekly farm paner will give us 
the desired information from week 
to week. 


Not long ago an investigation was ' 


made to determine the source from 
which the farmer got the: most 
of his. information—papers, demon- 
stration agents, books, bulletins, in- 
stitutes, etc. The majority of the re- 
plies said that the farm paper gave 
most benefit. This is the verdict of 
the masses of farmers themselves, so 
we will take this as another point in 
favor of the people. 


We should file our papers for fu- | 


ture reference. A good many or 
nearly ali the papers publish ‘once or 
twice a year an index number, and 
if we keep this and have a binder, 
or a good strong clasp to hold the 
papers together, we can have a very 
valuable collection of information, 
not edited or written by one man, 
but by dozens. And as there is 
strength in union, we have a very 
strong book. It contains the best 





from many fellow farmers-and agri- 
culturists. 

Fyanklin, I believe, said: “I had 
rather live ina country without a goy- 
ernment and have good newspapers, 


than live in a country with a goy- 4 


ernment and have no papers.” If he 
lived today, no éoubt he would say the 
same thing about our farm papers. 
F. W. RISHER, 
Durham, N.C. 





GETS HELP WHEREVER POSSIBLE 


(Prize Letter) 


ARLY in 1913 I wrote Mr. Candler, 

our representative in Congress, 
asking for practically all available 
bulletins, about 75 in number. Later 
I began work along systematic lines 
with our A. & M. College, which I 
am still continuing. I have also asked 
for advice from the College, which is 
always cheerfully given. I have ney- 
er had a request refused. 

I am also a voluntary crop reporter, 
and have requested quite a lot of bul- 
letins from nearly all the depart- 
ments, through Mr. Leon M. East- 
brook, Chief of Bureau of Farm Sta- 
tistics, all of which came to me in 
due time. ‘ 

These agencies are the only ones 
that I have had direct dealings with, 
and every one of them has given my 
requests the most careful consider- 
ation. 

Prof. J. C. Robert, Mississippi A. & 


M. College, has been directing my ss a 


work along the study of soils, fertil 
izers, and farm crops. During m 
study, Prof. Robert has recommeng | 
ed bulletins that have proven Very 
valuable to me. 2 

I have been reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer since January 1, 1913, 
and think it is the best farm paper 
that I get. I get papers from every 
portion of the country, and find them 
all good, but The Progressive Farmer 
is the best suited to our country of 
any that I have found yet. 

LEVI MOORE, 
New Site, Miss. 





=== 
CHANGE 


Quit Coffee and Got Well 


A woman’s coffee experience is in- 
teresting. “For two weeks at a time 
I have taken no food but skim milk, 
for solid food would ferment and 
cause such distress that I could hard- 
ly breathe at times, also excrutiating 
pain and heart palpitation and all the 
time was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a 
cofce and tea drinker and for the 
past 20 years I had been trying differ- 
cnt physicians but could get only tem- 
porary relief. Then I read an artiéle 
telling how some one had been helpéd 
by leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum and it seemed so pleasant 
just to read about good health I de- 
cided to try Postum. 

“T made the change from coffee to 
Postum and there is such a difference 


| in me that I don’t feel like the same 


person.. We all found Postum deli- 
cious and like it better than coffee. 
My health now is wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift to 
Postum I got better and now my trou- 
bles are gone. I am. fleshy, my food 
assimilates, the pressure in the chest’ 
and palpitation are all gone, my bow- 
els are regular, have no more stomach 
trouble and my headaches are gone. 
Remember I did not tise medicines at 
all—just left off coffee and used Post- 
um steadily.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must. be well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages, 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
dissolves quickly in 4 cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 
and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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: L Let the Gasoline is sad Do Your Work | 














besides. 





BUY A GASOLINE ENGINE WITH YOUR CROP 
MONEY 


VERY farmer who can possibly do so, ought to make up his mind 
to get a gasoline engine with some of his this year’s cotton, to- 
bacco, or peanut money. There are many things a man can buy that 
. @ will leave him poorer for the buying, 
= farmer can make a gasoline engine pay for itself and make a profit 
It is not an egpenditure but an investment. 

Sometime ago Mrs. Hutt offered a prize of $2.50 for the best letter 
on “How the Gasoline Engine Helps the Farmer and His Family.” 
Be Some of the letters received in reply were from men and some from 
a women. The best five are printed herewith and we hope. they will 
make many farmers resolve to join the happy band of those who 
have hired the gasoline engine as their man-of-all-work on the farm. 


but almost any enterprising 








WORKS BY DAY AND LIGHTS 
THE HOUSE AT NIGHT 








| This Gasoline Engine Furnishes Wa- 
es ter for House, Garden, Etc., and 
3 Furnishes Electric Lights for the 
b, House and Barn!—First Prize Let- 
5 ter 





WO. years ago when we moved to 
the country in west Tennessee, 
where we don’t have overflowing ar- 
tesian wells, the question of an 
abundance of fresh, flowing water 
confronted me. It gave me quite a 

: deal of concern. Naturally my 
. thoughts turned to a gasoline engine. 

@ =I thought while I was buying I would 

Et buy one big enough to pump a good 

4 stream, so I got a 4-horsepower oil 

“= SC iourrneer. 
. = The engine pumps water from a 
deep well into a pressure tank. This 
tank furnishes the water at the resi- 

'  dence—for drinking, bath and kitch- 

‘ en. It waters the flowers and lawn; 

.& apipe runs to the flower garden, 
@ sweet potato patch and bed, a hy- 
|  drant for the chickens and to wash 
the car, one for the hogs, and a hose 

4 to sprinkle the hog beds when dusty 

@® ~ inthe summer time. A pipe leads to 
| aconcrete water trough (with float- 
ing valve), for the horses and cattle. 

While the engine is pumping this 
water, it also runs a dynamo which 
generates electricity, which is stored 
ii’ batteries and which’. furnishes 
lights, not only for the residence, but 

_for.the cellars, the garage, the ser- 
varits’ house and barn. 

All the foregoing is mighty fine— 
but listen! This summer I bought 
an ensilage cutter. This ensilage cut- 
ter isn’t a toy either. I cut 150 loads 
of corn, soy beans, and sorghum in 
two'and a half days. I put this ensil- 
age in an old cistern for which I had 
absolutely no use until I used the en- 
gine to pull the cutter. 

This is what I’ve done. I’m still 
planning to thresh out my peas, 
beans, oats, etc., (you see, I have the 
power, pulleys and belting). I’m go- 
ing to buy a thresher. Then next in 
line is a small grist mill, then a cut 
off and a rip saw. 

Why, I’m glad we don’t have over- 
flowing artesian water in West Ten- 
nessee. If we had, I wouldn’t have 
bought a gasoline engine—and if I 
hadn’t the gasoline engine, wouldn’t 

f 2 I be in a bad fix! 
a W. W. ELLIS, Jr. 
. 4 Capleville, Tenn. 
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Cuts the Housework in Two, Besides 


4 4 Making Brick 


a REPLY to your question in The 
: @ Progressive Farmer of October 9 
, ol as to how a gasoline engine helps, 
| will say that I am a farmer and a 
Be: tick man. I have a 1-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine that 
is pumping water to supply my home 
and brick yard. It supplies my kitch- 
en, bath-room, lavatory, closet and 
shower bath, and several hydrants 
about the place, and furnishes water 
for about a dozen head of stock. It 
also supplies my brick yard, which is 
of about 20,000 capacity daily. Imake 
about one and a half million brick an- 












nually. I water my garden during 
the dry season. My well is 150 feet 
deep, and the water is pumped into a 
tank above ground. ‘I have had my 
plant in operation about two years, 
and it has been very little expense to 
me. I use a 12-horsepower engine to 
pull my brick machinery. 

I don’t know of any one in the 
country that is getting as much out of 
gasoline engines as I am, and I am 
sure I could not run my business any 
other way with as little expense. 

J. M: CRESWELL. 

Milan, Tenn. 


HELPS AN OKLAHOMA FAMILY 








This Gasoline Engine Does Every- 
thing But Wash the Babies’ Faces 


WILL give you a few of my ideas 

on how the gasoline engine helps 
me and my children, saves my many 
times tired feet, and the children’s 
steps and labor. 

I am the mother of six boys and 
two girls. Some few years back we 
had the misfortune to lose my hus- 
band, and when the father is taken 
away and the mother has to battle 
withthe hardships of life, with eight 
babies, well, she will soon learn that 
some things have to be done with 
steam to be done fast enough. I have 
some times wished that the children’s 
faces could be washed by the power 
of the engine, but it’s near enough, I 
reckon, to be able to do it at the turn 
of a faucet. 

We have our hot and cold water in 
the kitchen. It is piped to the bath- 
reom, bedrooms, and wash _ house, 
where the washing is done for us nine 
in one hour. The water is piped to 
the milk house; where we have hot 
and cold water at all times. Then on 
to the barn, where we have three big 
tanks, one for the horses and another 
for the cows, and still another for the 
hogs. Even though there are nine of 
us we could not draw water and carry 
it; it would take most of our time, if 
it were not piped around the place 
conveniently. Of course this is what 
the windmill does; it pumps the water 
and saves our steps and time that we 
can put in with the gasoline engine. 

Iam but mentioning the great help, 
time-saver and money-saver the en- 
gine is in washing, churning, and sep- 
arating cream. We attach it to the 
binder and it cuts our grain. And 
the other day I went out to see how 
the boys were coming out putting up 
their loose hay that it was about to 
rain on. They had the engine at work 
with a grain separator, and blowing 
the hay up in the barn loft. It would 
have taken some hard work to have 
pitched the hay so high up, and they 
did it in half the time that way. And 
we use the engine to the gang plow 
to turn our land, and to the harrows 
and disks. We hitch it to the manure 
spreader and the mowing machines. 
Almost any kind of farm implements 
that can be used with horses can be 
worked with the engine. We are not 
able to own a car yet, but we some- 
times wish we had an engine hitched 
to the front of our road wagon. 

The boys laugh and say, “Well, it’s 
all in life! The gasoline engine can’t 


get tired and we can, so let’s work it 
hard!” 
MRS. W. M. McADAMS. 
Earlsboro, Okla. 


HOW IT HELPS THE FARM 
WOMAN 


This Engine Turns the Washing Ma- 
chine and Saws the Wood at the 
Same Time; Also Is of Untold Joy 
to the Kiddies 


FURST, the gasoline engine pumps 
water to kitchen and bathroom, 
saws all stove and house wood, runs 
the corn sheller, turns the washing 
machine. We have used two belts 
and washed and sawed wood at the | 
same time. It runs the feeder to cut | 
up all corn shocks for feed, and runs | 
a corn and cob crusher. We use a/| 
hose to wash off the automobile and 
buggies, and it would churn, but we 
have six little children and they take 
the churning by turns. The. engine 
also turns the rock grinder. 

I think the gasoline engine is a 
great thing. Several years ago a man 
owed my husband some money. He 
had waterworks and was going to 
move away, so I told my husband to 
let us get his tank and bathtub and 
put in waterworks. He was anxious 
to get a car, but I said: “I had lots 
rather have waterworks than a car” 
(he has a motorcycle), so he went to 
getting cedar sills and built a high 
tower and got the tank and bath tub, 
and now I have 60 gallons of hot wa- 
ter all the time, and a cold water pipe 
in the kitchen also, so all I have to do 
is just turn on all the cold and hot 
water I need. 

The bath tub has been of untold 
joy to the kiddies. We’ve never paid 
out a cent for repairing waterworks, 
as my husband put them in himself. 
Any man could. fix his wife running 
water if he would just know how easy 
it is to do so. 

MRS. BEN. G. THARRINGTON. 

Creek, N.C. 











A BUSY ENGINE 





This One Grinds the Cereals, Furn- 
ishes Water to the Dairy, and Runs 
Washing Machine, Wringer, Churn 





and Cream Separator 


WE HAVE two gasoline engines. 
The large one is an Alamo 7- 
horsepower “engine, which grinds all 
of our feed for our cows, horses*and 
chickens and grinds our corn meal 
and graham flour for house use. It 
also runs a L.-9 Blizzard ensilage cut- 
ter to fill our two silos, besides filling 
silos for the neighbors around. We 
run with it a Bolder saw to cut small 
logs with, a rip saw table, a band saw, 
and a small planer, and also a buzz 
saw. 

The other engine is a small 2-horse- 
power Witte engine. It pumps the 
water into an 800-gallon water tank 
on top of a 25-foot cement silo, which 
furnishes water to the dairy barn, 
and in the house, kitchen and bath- 
room, where we have both hot and 
cold water. It also flushes the toilet. 
It runs the washing machine, wringer, 
churn and cream separator. We don’t 
know how we could get along without 
them, for the expense is so small to 
maintain and run them. 

O. W. & LAURA E. JEFFERSON. 

Pensacola, Fla., R. F. D., No. 1. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 





i 








National Fox Hunters of America, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., November 22-29, 1915. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 


Southern Commercial Congress, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Dec, 13-17. 


Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and | } 


Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, 
January 25-28, 1916, 


N. 





One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.59. 





(7) 1071 


Sow Small Grain in 
Corn and Cotton 
Rows for Big Profits 


MAKE two crops 
grow where one 
grew before. Get larger 

yields—a sure crop. Stop 
winter killing of grain and 
save hard work. Give your 
land the benefit of winter cover crop 
—gets you plenty of oats and pea vine 
hay to raise more and better stock. The 


PEORIA 


3 HOE DRILL 


“is especially built for this purpose—by 
makers of the famous Peorta Disc Shoe 
Drili—sows 3 rows of oats,barley,peas, 
ote epee mage br oy te any 

kind of grain, including peas, beans 

"and corn. Also built with force feed 
er. Sowing grain between 
or proven 























Mighty Monarch Stump 
ullers- Guaranteed SYrs. 








geprentoe 

ice only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 

Fe oe . Soon pays for itself. Write for full informa- 
onand 


Gweasbore Ditcher2Grader Co. . Box805 Owensboro, Ky. 
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MAKES 








ED MEAL. FLOUR 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 


BEST 





$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 






















































Get Stump 
the CHEAPEST Way 


use of Farm Powder to: pull stumps involves little 
Wy capital, few and simple tools and requires no experience,’’ 
says Farmers. Bulletin 261, Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
Blast out your stumps—turn that idle land into money.” You 
can do the work yourself, easily, quickly, and cheaply with 


Atlas Farm Pow 


Bore a hole, put in the charge, light | 


atuse, and the work is done/ Atlas 
Farm Powder blows the stump 
entirely: out of the ground, split- 
ting it up so it can be handled 
easily. It breaks up the subsoil 
and greatlyincreases its fertility. 


Mail the Coupon for “Better Farming” Book 
Our valuable book, Better Farming,” tells how te improve the 
fertility of your farm—how to clear land, grow bi 

Farm. Powder take the place of onan e 
labor. Fully illustrated. Send the coupon: and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY (acc WILMINGTON, DEE. 
Gales Offices: Birmingham, Hoston, Jopiin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New-Y orks, Philadelphia, St, Louie 
seeseaagas SRSSSAESKRSSSSRASRASTSSEASSERSSERRERSSSSRROASRABASEEHREEEES 


fruit, and. make Atlas 


Address 


Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is made, g 


especially for the farm. [It costs 
little and works wonders in clear- 
ing land of stumps and boulders, 
breaking up the subsoil, tree plant- 
ing, ditching and draining. It 
saves labor, time and money. 


gger crops, better 
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Two diskings in 
one witha double- 
action herraw! 


Saye half the time and, labor and have a better seedbed. 


Use a. Curawax (Ciarx). Double: Action Harrew. 


Its rigid 


main frame causes the rear disks:to, cut and turn all the land 
left. by the fore diska—and with equal force. It will 


Quickly Cut, Pulverize and Level 
the: tenghest:plowedi land; The Curawar disks are of cutlery steel 
: without bringing.up stanés and 


trash. 
make: hght 


Gilieonked,, hardwood Bearings and perfect balance 
Tongue truck nok required —-ciose Hitch. 


Many 
‘service, 


still.giving splendid 
» There's: a. Cvrawar for every neediand’a.dite for every requirement.. If 
your dealer 


has-not the genuine Curawar, Wri 


send for- our new free 


a 
ECG * 


The signature knife ag shown in the above 
cut is the most jar reward we have ever 
effered and, best. of all, most every’ one who 
has. received. one of these dandy ‘‘Keen Kut- 
ter” Knives with their name and address 
printed on the, handle, has been: so well 
Pleased that they have written us a letter 
telling: us so: 

We want yeu. to have one of these “Keen 
Eutter” signature knives, and if you will 
ask one of your neighbors for their subscrip- 
tion and send it to us we will send you one 
ae a reward. “Even though your neighbor's 
subscription happens to be a renewal it will 
count, but of course we can’t reward you: for 
sending in your ewn renewal; or for a sub 
scription from any: member eft your family 

It won't take you long to: ga over- and get 
& subseription from one: of your neighbors 
and this. is. a splendid reward for @ little 
work, ‘ 

Your awn renewal and one of the knives 
both for $1.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Remember that if what you want to. buy | 





fe not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





te us direct. Be sure to 
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buy. Let us convince you of 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 
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j HORSE-MiGH, BULL 

i STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 


Sald direct to the. Farmer at 
Our big free Catal Ss. fence. bar- 
gains shows 100 styles and — of 
we. make-§ 
w why 
Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to 

these facts. Write today. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN | 





‘HOW TO MAKE HOTBEDS AND 
COLD FRAMES FOR THE 
HOME GARDEN 


These are Easily Made and Inexpen- 
sive, and Their Use Will Help 
Greatly in Supplying Vegetables the 
Year Round 


6 Boer object of a home garden 
' should be to reduce the increas- 
ing high cost of living, and om the 
farm nothing cam do more to’ at- 
‘tain this end than a garden that is 
wisely planned and managed. Some 
‘form of h@tbed or cold frame is nec- 
‘essary im order to: obtain fresh vege- 
tables: for use every day of the year. 

These frames are not luxuries. They 
are cheap; easily constructed; may be 
permanent; and are easily managed. 
Quick maturing crops like lettuce and 
radishes. are easily grown. In fact, 
these beds may be advantageously 
used. to prolong the season or to ma- 
ture crops in advance of their normal 
season. 

It is useless to order plants each 
year for the spring crop. Cabbage, 
egg-plant, pepper, tomato, sweet po- 
tato, cueumber, squash and watermel- 
on seeds may be sowed six to eight 
weeks. before danger of frost is over. 
The plants are hardened off and 
transplanted to the field as soon as 
soil and climatic conditions are right. 

Hotbeds and: cold frames are of the 
same dimensions, the only difference 


Seedlings are often attacked by fun. = 
gous diseases due to injudicious wa 7 
tering. The only time to water plants 7 
is in the early morning on fair dayg, 7 
An application at night lowers the @ 
temperature unduly, thus making the ¥ 
plants more susceptible to disease ate | 
tacks. Ventilate after each watering § 
to dry foliage and surface of soil To = 
ventilate, place a block of wood or 4 | 
brick umder each sash. If seed are 7 
sowed ingdrills that, permit cultiva, 4 
tion, stir soil to maintain a dus¢ 
mulch, Cc. J. HAYDEN. 


GUARD AGAINST “TURNIP RAPE* 
Much Being Sold As Rape Seed—Ig © 
Not Rape at All—How to Detect Ig ~ 


NDER normal conditions the 
United States has received q 
great part of its supply of winter rape % 
seed from the Netherlands, but om ~ 
ing to the restrictions placed on the | 
export of this seed during the past 7 
year other sources of supply have = 
been sought. This has resulted in © 
seed of several types of plants. being 
imported under the name of rape 
from countries not usually contribut- 
ing to our supply. Es 
Approximately 95,000 pounds of © 
seed of turnip rape, or enough to. sow 
19,000 acres, have been imported 
since April I, 1915. This so-called ~ 
turnip rape is not rape at all, but a 














in their construction being that the 
hotheds are supplied with some form 
ef bottom heat. The application of 
heat transforms the cold frame into a 
hotbed, which is recognized as a true 
fercing structure. 

Locate frames convenient to the 
house, at some point where members 
of the family will pass each day. This 
will insure attention. Select a well- 
drained location, one with a sevthern 
or southwest exposure. Proteetion 
from the north or west by some 
building, fence, or wind-break is de- 
sirable. Nearness to water supply is 
alsa: essential, 

Any one handy with a hatchet and 
saw wilh experience mo difficulty in 
constructing either of these beds. The 
accompanying cross. section shows 
‘the dimensions, of the necessary mate- 
rial, with exception of the back and 
front of the frames, which are made 
of 1xI2-inck boards. Alb frames are 
‘constructed im sections, 3x6-imches to 
conform to standard hotbed sash. It 
will be necessary them to place 2x2- 
inch planks every three feet to sup- 
port the sash. For hardy plants canvas 
has been found to be as valuable as 
glass. The chief objectiom to canvas 
is that the light is excluded on real 
cold days. Canvas will last only sev- 
eral years, while sash, if properly 
eared for, may be used indefinitely. 

In constructing a hotbed, unfer- 
mented manure is always used as a 
source of artificial heat. Horse ma- 
nure is best; especially that obtained 
from animals fed on grain. After ma- 
nure is packed in, from four to six 
inches of rich garden loam is added 
to the frame. Sashes should then be 
placed on to hasten fermentation. 
Seeds are not planted untit the tem- 
perature in the beds has fallen: to 
75 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Watering is an important factor. 





Unfermentéed Manure 
j= 





“Crass sedhien af Hothad 


turnip without the thickened root of | 
the garden turnip and is cultivated ~ 
for its oil bearing seed. 2 

The plants are winter annuals,,with — 


a growing period similar to that of © 


winter rape, not blossoming or seed= = 
ing the season im which the seed ig ~ 
planted. The leaves the first year are ~~ 
radical (growing from the root), ~ 
forming a resette on the ground as — 
distinguished from winter rape, which 
produces a stem. often two feet hi 
the first. season. The leaves of turnip — 
rape are bright green in color,, thin, 
rough and hairy, while the feaves, of 
winter rape are smooth, fleshy and 
covered with a grayish-green bloom 

The seeds of turnip rape are use 
ally smaller than these of winter 
rape, with more deeply marked net 
work and often are of a grayishi- 
hlack color. The seedlings of the 
twe plamts can be distinguished define 
itely by the fact that all the leaves of 
turnip rape grow from practically the ; 
same point, forming a rosette,, t 
there is a space or interval betwees 
each successive two leaves of winter 
rape, a definite stem being thus form- 
ed. These differences. can be obsetv- 
ed when the seedlings are about twe 
weeks ofd, or as soon as the second 
and third true leaves appear. While 
turnip rape is said to. be hardy and te 
grow om poorer land than. wintet 
rape,, it gives less: forage and that of 
@ poorer quality than winter rape. 

As the seed of turnip rape is bemg 
offered for sale throughout the coum 
try at the present time, under the’ 
name of winter rape, or Dwarf Essex 
rape, farmers desiring to seed rape 
should be on their guard against pute 
chasing seed of turnip. rape i 
of that of the true winter rape. 





A good serial story wilt brighten the win- 
ter nights for alk the family; resalve now 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda” to the 
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MAKING THE COUNTRY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


-Will.—The Work of the Sunday 
School in Community Uplift—Mem- 
bers Should Coneern Themselives 
Not Only in Learning About Christ 
But Developing a Wholesome Chris- 
tian Community 


HAT the work of the Sunday 

school is of great importance in 
any plan for the uplift and the better- 
ment of any community will go with- 
out challenge from 
any intelligent 
source. Go where 
you may, the best 
neighborhoods you 
will find are those 
which have the 
most progressive 
and flourishing 
Sunday schools. 
And it is well,. for 
the men and wo- 
men of the future are ours to train 
today, and we should not forget, says 
‘one, that their ideals. wilh sway the 
jes and opinions of the next gener- 
ation. The future will have problems 
to meet and to solve peculiarly its 
own, how it will solve them will de- 
pend largely om the manner in which 
thechildren of today have been train- 
ed m the Sumday schools. If they have 
been traimed to a broader vision and 
a personal responsibility toward civic 
righteousness there need be no fears 
of the results. 
The Sunday school is the channel 
through which flows the great major- 
ity of the working members of the 
church. It is the preparatory school 
fitting the workers for the larger du- 
ties of the future; hence the great im- 
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jt is passing strange to see how care- 
“fess so many church members are as 
to their duties along this line, and not 
' the members of the church alone, but 
> alarge number of those in many com- 
munities, who, while not identifying 
themselves with any denomination, 
* still have an interest in the social and 
‘he-moral uplift of their section. Re- 
ferring to the records of a church 
near here, and one belonging to one 
of the leading denominations of, the 

South, we find that. only about 25 per 
> cent of the members are enrolled.in 
school at all, and of this number ap- 
proximately 50. per cent make am av- 
erage attendance, Realizing that the 
future welfare of all denominations 
lies in the proper training of the 
young people, is it not time for us to 
arouse the church members to.a sense 
of their duty? 

One field in which the adult classes 
of the. Sunday school can be very use- 
ful is in the field of actual Christian 
service. 
be doingasomething. To begin with it 
ought to seek to enroll the unconvert- 
ed men and women of the community 





























ligious and moral ‘conditions 


done in the adult class. 


vigor and diligence. The 


are needed that the churches 
Measure up to their divine pattern 


a@ great cause. 








es combined. The agency that give 





portance of the Sunday school work. } 
Realizing the truth of this statement, | 


Every adult class ought to 


and then to endeavor to bring them 
into the church. The study of the re- 
and 
needs of the community, the fighting 
of Vice, intemperance, and other evils, 
the study of the social crimes of our 
times, and many other things can be 
We have al- 
ready begun to realize the importance 
of this adult Bible class in the modern 
» Sunday school, and we need to push } 
this phase of our’ work with renewed 
men ares 
needed by the churches in order that 
the men themselves may come into 
their own highest possibilities ; they 
may 


they are needed that the world may 
tealize the blessings of the gospel, 
and that we ourselves may discover 
the real mission: of the churches, that 
a church is not an end im itself, but a 
force, an institution for giving help in 


It is said by statisticians. that at 
least 85 per cent of all those who 
fome into the uhurches of this. coun- 
fy come through the agency of the 

y schoo. and. enly 15 per cent 
are acquired through all other agen- | 


us 85 per cent of our results along 
this line must without doubt be a 
most-potent factor in the religious 
life of any community. Go through 
the list of active church members. 
anywhere and you will find that prac- 
tically all of them came out of the 
Sunday school and were led to Christ 
im childhood. Se then from a stand- 
point ef quality as well as quantity of 
the result, the church is doimg its 
most effective work in reaching the 
boy and the girl through the Sunday 
school.. 

There is no gaimsaying the fact that 
educational facilities are better mow 
than they have ever been.; that teach- 
ing standards’ are higher, and that 
teachers do better teaching. But 
while these thimgs are true, and while 
our public school system is a splendid 
monument to progressive civilization, 
there is in it a fatal tendency toward 
utility as the sole stamdatd im life. 
Our boys begin to leave school im the 
fourth and: fifth grades to get jobs. 
The only means to successfully com- 
bat. this modern trend are found in 
the work. and inflwence of the Sunday 
school. Life is largely made up of 
contact, personal towch and associa- 
tion, hence environment has its influ- 
ence upon life and is a part of life it- 
self. Any condition which prevents 
the realization of life’s highest possi- 
bilities is a positive injuty to the in- 


dividual. A vicious environment is 
one, and a heme without Christ is an- 
other,. that eats: at the very Heart of 
soul development. The Sunday sclvool 
is one Of the greatest counteracting 
inflwences of the present day. 

Moreover, a system of . education 
that will instil the essentials of 
Christ’s teaching into the hearts of 
the rising generation is the only pos- 
sible remedy for the evils of today. 
Pokitical reform with religion is an 
absofute cure, political reform with- 
out religion will lead to worse evils 
than those we Bear today. 

The majority of our people still live 
it the country, but the rural Sunday 
school has not kept pace with the 
progress made itr Sunday school 
werk, 

In our next and concluding article 
om the country Sunday school we 
shall speak of some Sunday schools 
asi we have seen them, and what they 
must do to accomplish their high and 
heély mission. Sah St «a 





Road Money Is Wasted Without 
Expert Supervision 

HE report of the good roads com- 
mission appointed by the state 
Legislature of Illinois says, relative 
tothe waste and graft of the present 
township road commissioner system: 
“We find enough taxes are levied in 
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makes it easy for youto.ewn a WITT 

engine on termsunder which. the-engine 
can earn.its own cost while you pay for 
it. Write me your address, and me 
the kind of work. you have to do, and. I 
will send you my most. liberal offer. 


Write For My Book. 


high-quality engines, and how I ca 
1 use-semi-steel.castings, 


} Ed. HH. 
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Hiimeis annually, if capended in an 
economical, uniform, and systematic 
manner under the supervision of a 
practical head, to construet a system 
of highways, imtra-township, intra- 
county, and mtra-state, that would 
be a ‘monument to the progressive 
character of the people of the state 
and add materially to the prosperity 
of every community.” Much petty 
grafting was discovered. 

There sttouwld be legislation taking 
the sole power of laying out roads or 
repairing or building the same from 
the township or road district commis- 
sioners, that should require these 
commissioners to file an itemized re- 
port off their financial transactions 
with somé responsible central head 
that would require a plat of all roads 
to be filed of record and a report of 
the character of material and man- 
ner of construction and their condi- 
tion at least once a year. 

There should be a superintendent 
of roads int each county whose: duty it 
should be to oversee amd supervise 
the laying out and construction and 
repairing of all roads in his county 

' with the end in view that these roads 
should become intra-township and 
intra-county lines, thereby connecting 
up the main points and in time creat- 
ing a network of good roads through- 
out the state.”—“Constructive Rural 
Sociology”, by John M. Gilfette. 














power, 


ag — r with engine bed separa- 
e from cylinder; vertical ives; four-ring pistons; au 
> Sonlety aparlt-aititt for cany and sate 8 53 
—— without. which no is: now of the 
ite me 


wor! 
do.the work. for 
deciding. 
show that a WITTE engine will 
the hig’ 


end 30° other 
quality. 


2359 Gaidund Awenuce, MANSAS CITY, MOQ. 


| 4 
{ 
Easy Starting; No Cranking; Fuel Saving. This Book 
WHEN you can buy a 20 H-P. automobile for $400.00, How T, 
' ora 40 H-P. car for $885.00—nationally advertised ENG 
Let me send you | P™ices for cars of knowm high quality, why should ag . Lf 
a WITTE Engine | ?*7 * to $40 per horse-power, for any single-cylinder Beton. 
to earn its own } 22°°line engine. Besides. the engine, the automobile any _ Yea 
t hil has its transmission, body,, radiator, lights, springs, wheels, axies, any More pay 
; cost, Whe YOU | tires and many other parte-not required in the gasoline engine. or 
pay for it. | _ Everybody agrees.that present auto prices, $20 to $25 per horse- a0? mnae Cae 
ED: BH. WITTE. power, buy goodthigh-grade cars. It is just as easy tovsee that less Dog beter Sign: 
‘ than $17.60-per liorse-power is enough to pay for high-quality, sta- Save You"! Com. 
Here Are tionary gasoline: engines, cert, Fon — 
Latest Prices: | ¢ s : ’ 
—.——— | Sent Direct From My Factory 
7 Engines, 
| aur. suse | f0 User-—5-Year Guarantee 
> amir ‘ 69.75 Large quantity manufacturing. makes the lower automobile prices. 
B ae e oes | My large quantity manufacturing makes my low priees—that and my 
F 32 PEP. é 197.00 | small cost of selling— direct-frem-factory-to-user. 
b IGMP. 279708 
" foattciges | kasy Terms Lower Prices 
RN 
My easy-payment plan of selling, I fwill undertake'to prove that my 


engines, at less than $17.50 per*horse- 


a most + Fugit for ithe awh 

ore money for any engine, will 

less cost, and thatis, really, the 

test. Let me send — evidence 
‘io 

and ata 


hest-quality kind of way, 


ing:in-cost for you. 


My new. book 
explains my 
n self them for low 





tomobile 
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Ed. H. Witte, 


2359 Oakiand Ave.,. Kansas City, Mo. 
2359 Bmpire 


Sidg., Pittsburgh; Pa. 
Please send me your newest and finest engine beok, ‘‘How 
to Ju Engines,”’ anditell without any. obligation on m 
Sats iow ccnils Conn mot @ WETTE engine it I should w 
7 one, at your new' low prices, 
’ Nia ve co scene cvcdeecnccnelee 


Be, Mo. OF R. FD. 2... cc ce veccccovsccccscseecsceseccccssnscesece 
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This book 
is free to 
Southern 


“Cows and Cash” 


That’s what the author of this 
book says is the crying need of the South 


book, through long study of the problems of the Southern farmer 


M: SAMUEL E. BARNES of Knoxville, Tenn., the author of the 


and planter, has been able to point the way to a steady cash in- 


come and greater profits. 


He doesn’t theorize: he talks facts. 
He says that what the South needs is more dairy cows. 


He points out the advantages of a cream crop that brings in cash 
every week or month, along with a cotton or tobacco crop that brings in- 
come only once a year—or sometimes not at all. 


He tells what kind of cows to get, how to feed and care for them, 


and how to market their product. 


Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a post 
card, mentioning this paper, and the book will be mailed, postage paid. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your book on Southern Dairying. I keep__. 


cows. 


Name 





I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don't do). The 
make of my Separator is... 


itecielinssaity: _. years. 











TROMS15 
‘FARM LEVEL 


Should be on Every Farm—Pays for Itself 
on the First Job and Lasts a Lifetime 


you used to 
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The lenses in the Telescope enable ) se 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile. This is 8 to 
10 times the distance you can see with the ordinary 
hear about, which had simply a 
\ tube (no Telescope) with a peep hole in one en 

i, pieces of wire in the other end. 
If you want one of the peep hole kind we can fix it for 
and save you money, as we are headquarters for Farm 

Eve, more Bostrom Farm Levels 
yearly than all other makes combined. 

BUT LISTEN HERE—GET A BOSTROM IMPROVED 


Farm Level With Telescope 


da ill be d of it, for you will be using exactly 
the rhe "kind of ‘Level that ts alocady used an 


ou to see the 


lain sight 
and two 


in use and sold 


and we guarantee you will 
it in the field — 


So Simple a Boy Can Use ft, #23, ‘ts, ?*ice, is tose 


Telescope on the market now or in a ee Another 

thing—the Bostrom Improved is CO 

the Level, Telescope, Graduated circle of degrees for 

getting angles, man-size Tripod a 
we include without extra charge, a G 


endorse it, 
f not, YOUR MONEY BAC 
LETE. With 


Rod and Target. Plain instructions also 
With the Bostrom Improved you can 


PROVE your work, so you know when you 
THERA DO TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE, 


E, BUILD ROADS, LEVEL 
FOUNDATIONS, ETC. 


with the Bostrom it is done right. Write today 
for description of Level and details of Money 
Back GUARAN TEE. 


158 Madison Avenue 


mMFeGe.co. ATLANTA, GA. 








CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramente Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garticid 4918.” 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
— a@ special club on any papers you may 
wish. . 


v 


Ofie letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Williams‘cory Mill 


i nee 

Fastest, cleanest grinding, most trouble-proof 
millmade. New screening devices; protectin 
buhbrsfrom hard substances and removing al 
dirt from graim before grinding. Extra pure 
high-grade . Castiron fan caseand grain 
spout. New oiling system. Long wearing, 
thoro-grinding pebble 
stone gritbuhrs. Beware 
of other milis similar in 
name or appearance. The 
difference is inside. In- 
sist on the improved 
Williams,made in . 
Ronda, N. C. 


Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG, CO., 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, — 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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HOG CHOLERA MAXIMS 


Measures to Observe for Preventing 
Infection, Treating the Disease, and 
Disinfecting Premises 


OG: cholera is most prevalent at 

this season of the year, and the 
department offers the following sug- 
gestions to those who are interested 
in combating the disease: 

To Keep Hog-Cholera Out of the 
Herd—1. Locate your hog lots and 
pastures away from streams and pub- 
lic highways, and do not allow the 
hogs to run free range. 

2. Do not visit your neighbor or 
allow him to visit you, if either of 
you have hog cholera on your prem- 
ises. 

3. Do not drive into hog lots when 
returning from market or after driv- 
ing on public highways. 

4. Do not use hog lots for yarding 
wagons and farm implements. 

5. Do not place newly purchased 
stock, stock secured or loaned for 
breeding purposes, or stock exhibited 
at county fairs with your herd. Keep 


Destroy hogs that do not fully r 
cover, as they may be carriets of 
cholera infection.—United States De 
partment of Agriculture. 





Johnson Grass Hay Superior to- Tim 
othy in Feeding Value 


AS A hay Johnson grass has sti 
further established its worth by 
recently winning a victory over timo. 
thy hay, in.a feeding test’ conducte 
by the Mississippi A. and M. Colleg 
Experiment. Station. This home 
grown Johnson grass hay proved 

be not only superior to timothy 


feeding value, but cost only abou 5 


half as much. 

In the experiment separate lots of 
mules were fed Johnson grass, timo. 
thy, Bermuda grass, lespedeza and al. 
falfa to determine the feeding value 
of the five hays. In addition to the 
hay, sufficient oats, corn-and-co 
meal, and cottonseed meal were a 
ed to make balanced rations. “4 

All the hays were well cured ang 
free from foreign matter. They we 











WORLD'S RECORD JERSEY COW 


Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., with a record of 17,557 pounds, 12 ounces milk, 
and 1,175 pounds, 7 ounces of butter, one year authenticated test. 


such stock quarantined at least two 
weeks, and use care to prevent car- 
rying infection from these to other 
pens in feeding and attending stock. 

6. Burn to ashes or cover with 
quicklime and bury under 4 feet of 
earth all dead animals and the viscera 
removed from animals at butchering 
time.- They attract the attention of 
buzzards, dogs, etc., which are liable 
to carry hog cholera infection. 

7. Confine your dogs and do ‘not 
keep pigeons unless you confine them. 

If Hog Cholera Appears in Your 
Herd.—Treat your hogs immediate- 
ly with anti-hog-cholera serum, after 
which they should be kept on a light 
diet and pure drinking water and 
confined to limited quarters that may 
be cleaned daily and sprayed three 


times a week with 1 part of com-- 


pound cresol solution to 30 parts of 
water until the disease has abated in 
the herd. To obtain the best results 
‘the serum must be administered be- 
fore the disease has progressed in the 
herd ; 


To Rid the Premises of Infection.— 
Remove all manure and saturate with 
quicklime. 

Burn all litter, rubbish, and old hog 
troughs. . 

After the premises are thoroughly 
cleaned, spray walls, floors, and other 
surfaces with disinfectant (1 part com- 
pound cresol solution to 30 parts wa- 
ter). Where hog houses are small, 
turn them over, exposing interior to 
sunlight. 

Wallow holes and cesspools should 
be filled in, drained, or fenced off. 

All. runs underneath buildings 
should be cleaned and disinfected and 
then boarded up. 2 


bought at the market prices, as fol- 
lows: Johnson grass, $11 a ton; timo- 
thy, $20; Bermuda, $11; lespedeza, 
$15; alfalfa, $15. 


According to E. R. Lloyd, Director 


of the Station conducting the test, : 


there were 22 mules used in the exe 
periment. Five mules were fed Johns 
son grass and five received timothy 


The other three lots contained only™ 


four mules each. The mules received 
equal amounts of grain feed and 
equal portions of hay. All the mules 
remained in splendid 
throughout the 89 days the experi- 
ment lasted. 


The results showed alfalfa to stand = 


first, in feeding value, and in produ 

ing cheap gains. Lespedeza was @ 
close second, Johnson grass third, 
timothy fourth, and Bermuda fifth. 
The cost of a pound of gain in the 


mules, with the different hays in the 


otherwise similar rations, was as fole 
lows: Alfalfa 21 cents, lespedeza 
cents, Bermuda 37 cents, Johnson 


grass 36 cents, timothy hay 48 cents) 
The mules fed Johnson grass made” 
. Slightly greater gains than those fed 


timothy. i 

“Even if both these hays were figs, 
ured at the same price of $15 a to 
said Director Lloyd, “The Johnsom 
grass still produces cheaper gains.” 





MAYBE YELLOW, TOO 


The candidate for district attorney, 
blustering glad-hander, was touring the 
ral districts, At Hoyt’s Corner he found @ 
group in front of the store. He stopped t& 
distribute his cards and make himself solid” 
with the farmers. : 

“Gentlemen,” he said, 
know that I represent your interests. 
I was raised between two corn rows.” 

“He’s a punkin, by gum,” said 
Eph, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


/ BERKSHIRES | 
_SELWYN FARMS || EEE : SHEE P 


> EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSBIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY , | ™ WANTED. 


There’s rarely a day that comes 
but what some of our readers ask: 


‘“‘Where Can I Get 
Pure-bred Sheep?’’ Why love profit breeding 


Others, too, are so anxious for them they will buy common native ewes to Two O. I. C. Hogs 
be bred to pure bred bucks. If you have sheep for sale, a smal! adver- Weighed 2806 Ike. 
tisement in our paper will bring you fine sales at a small cost. Will ship you sample patr of these 


fameus 
3 TRY IT AND SEE. cant, W care originators, most exte 
oe THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. |) ititeWord “Aitoreigr shipments 
er 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, | \___ _J 


's Premie: 
3 pan sold for $1,500. 


U. S. Gov't Inspected 
one Baron Duke. the Grand erage — at 
oe tererpational Live Stock Show, Chicago, Ss 


The 
Sees cectne Sesion aia sesmeste toe HOLSTEIN BULLS Hog from Birth te Sale” 
Salven at tine sas ec teete tir mae, REGISTERED——_____ 


‘ THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
Say trom the best and most noted herd in the South. We offer for immediate sale a few choice bulls, from two to fifteen 508 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohie 
d ' months of age. Priced from $50.00 up, depending upon age, and A. R. O. 
‘record of Dams. Write for pedigree and full particulars. erry Pure bred 0.1.C. pigs, service 
. . boars, gilts. Limited number 
| ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. N ¥ “Wildwood Prince 


* the $750. v8 boar, weight 
1110 Ibs. First, Senior and 


a i Be Grand Champion at iowa State 
FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. : — ae | ne. 
“The Kind That Pay.’’ ; 


: : q - i a 
We have for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, fy ey : a en ee 
good colors and good scale. All of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. ~ s all m best of bre ae , 
We also offer a limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bred to ’ : “a Pe ere 
Fairfax bulls, weighing 2,000 pounds and u Visitors welcome at the : ; 


EPCHEE Farm. ||‘ Bulls at head of herd Fairfax. Fairfax 15th. ; RB. 0. Owen, ee eee 
arms. Bulls at head of he rmour Fairfax, Fairfax - Q@. Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Vas 
_OCCONEESHER, FAR NC CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, . a SHORTHORNS 
as Speer L. I. GUION, LUGOFF, S. C. AAA 


BERKSHIRES a . The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


oe set “IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 
» Iam offering for immediate shipment Although a new hog, the Hampshire ale become a Aft studtous breeding on m 
gome of the best pigs I have ever bred. % . ke ty. e aaeotel wolim & is made new for stock by the great 
They are sired by Don Moreau, one of — a 414091. . a by this bull = 
the best sons of Star Master Duke 634, The large pyc k ‘ gorgus. and the real dual 
litter mate to the $4,000 Star Value. Their e Hampshire Hog, address guspeeet tases t strongly ma marked ed. Calves either sex 
— ls pr Are gee of hb vera E.C. STONE, Secretary, by him for sale. Have wher heifers bred to him. 
w. r t - 

ered. > a K aE : re Hampshire Record Association, W.P.HARNED, Cooper Co., Vermont,Mo. 
LEON P. CRAWFORD, Hayesville, N. C. - ; : 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


Bargains In Hampshire Hogs— re: prolific kind. Special | .--HORSES, JACKS, ETC: 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, ar JACKS, SADDLERS, 
f Ideal Type. bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, and PERCHERONS. 
prin & ge of clther sex, Sons end Decatur, Ind. 


hters of Lord Brumley Manley, 
instore Duke Master- 


es Ea Always a good lot of Kentue 
x istered Holstein Ty Perebe 
oink Requtered Holstein SHORTHORNS AND POLLED DURHAMS PYM Geidings, Mares and Colts. 
JASPER STOCK FARM. We have 50 Shorthorn and Polled Durham bulls and heifers, all reds and registered. Highly Ps, =e eee ee, 
Motley, Va., G. W. SHULLER, Prop. bred. 40 grade heifers at $45 each. 15 3-year-old mare males. 10 Poland-China gilts. Big bargains escribing your waste. 
. iftaken at once. 75 miles south of Louisville, on L, H. & St. L. R. R. 
W. R. MOORMAN & SON, = - - - - = = = = 























































































































cs us 5 so rn en oe The Cook Farms,Lexington, Ky. Box 436 E. 


The Leading Breeds of 
PARTON FARM BERESHIRES. AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION @ORSES CATTLE AND {HOGS 


Some special bargains in Jersey bull calves. 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier Volume No.1 Milking Shorthorn Year Book ready for distribution free. Contains new | The Rockingham Pure-bred Live Stock Association, 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia valuable articles, milk records, illustrations. Owners of Shorthorns are reminded again that after | Dayton, Virginia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. JANUA 10, 1916, penalty fee will be charged for entering the pedigree of an animal over one | ie 29 
igs $25 trio, service boars from §20. Breeding and year of age. ‘Address, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | AUCTIONEERS 


fhavviaualty cannot be beat. Cholera | 
___TAMWORTHS HOLSTEINS | LEARN AUCTIONEERING at World's Original 





























ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. and Greatest School 


no capital invested. 
Write 


Every branch of co business aaa Labgi 5 + aa 

or free catalog. erm 0 ns Dec. 

_ DUROC-JERSEYS cl AMWORTHS—AIll A es | Holsteins anv Guernseys | | ‘Jones’ Nat'l School of Auctio ng 
AAR ARR nnn PRARRALADAAL patent g 200 head to select fr th ye a 48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, ii. 
DUROC PIGS, the choicest breeding English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- act roms Cie purest eharaies. | — 


Matured Cows andheifers. Heavy producrs, a caanaae, 
* and individual excellence. est exhibition herd in the South, headed by a 8 ie 
T AMW ORTH S Soon om separa ate farene, 1000 and 1200 kb. boars and sows. Won 318 all bred to registered bulls. We have a number 


PLP LPL LPL PPP LLLP PPP PPL PPP PP 














» Prices rignt. Satisfaction premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- of pure-bred bulls, all ages. Also splendid 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 


pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. — forsdyke ene a pad se Rag Pr of. W. K. TATE 
é0HN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky:|| DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, at auction $25,000. We are breeding our of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
. Columbia, S. C. heifers to these two bulls. 


ade 

: Give us a thal 1, | = . 
Duroc- Jerseys Six months’ Boars, @ oF ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Ma. | | Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 
; ° pounds, 


“HH rm se 
rice d to 8-10 k old Bi ret ebee Pigs bred gilts and boars; KENTUCKY Fematcs of all ages. Splendid young ow Fa ers Coot ct ate 
Meta dhe eo ak bet | Tamworths. Fh, Yor'scvice tae let Y {sisuhtersceasscee’| and Double Profits,” .¥ 
W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. | reasonable prices. All well bred and none but HOLSTEINS Daliie at Tekaonavia tirmria: wopieatan: ed 
good indevieuals cltered tert — high class individuality and from the greatest producing By CLARENCE POE: 
AY EST v Ss, W . 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. BR. 1, jem, N.C. | WILSON &BOWLES, Route 2, Bardstown, Ky. | Fau1. ny opinion this is the most heipful 
Ted’s Defender 67285, direet descendant of the $5000.00 oo pit acy + 
ge, @ months old, fine shape and color, guaran = JERSEYS | | book on this subject which hae ever been 
mere a: OY ohn 200 Ibs. $35 at eg ele GUERNSEYS © Aarti Ab Mee pdbr tba anak ampailminis written for American farmers. 
Ridge Crest Farm, Timber ge, Va. ng : re Pr ore ee 


OAKWOOD FARM | “It is ee and gh and bears 
: on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
DUROC- JERSEY ‘273,¢i" THE GUERNSEY elit st hey || Festiension. fi 
and Pigs. It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
Best breeding at farmers’ prices, stands for Economical production. More Cattle for 22 Years even a college professor, may not mis- 
————— for cash. —————-— profit from every of feed. 2 you take its meaning. , 
want cows that will improve your Dar Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices “Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
FLINT RIVER STOCK FARM, Newton, Ga. Write ¢ £ a A. 3 from $40.00 to $100.00. | | reader with a feeling that he has learned 
ie meena euaniniis rite for free ierature. | | something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS. Guernsey Cattle Club, R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. | | there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
¥ service boars—unsurpassed breeding—Growthy, Box w. Peterboro, NH. take some coéperative mevement for the 
well boned, beautiful st specimens. All sired by cham- good of the community in which he 
easonable pric 
F.. 


T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. Overton Hall Farm ning ee 
: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. ot py Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
POLAND-CHINAS Guernsey Cattle as 


binding, price. 


Breeders of Registered Jersey Cottle, | rs resenting With The Progressive Farmer one 
Tick Fever Immune. the most fashionable Imported and & ‘ennessee 


Perr rn enn 
Families. Daughters of Raleigh’s Noble, Grand 
POLAN D Several Bulls of Various Ages. Champion at the Tennessee and Tri-State Fairs, and Or sent as a reward for-a club of 2 yearly 
Cc kigh “acting p i gO yy) subscriptions—your own not included. 
. nou 
HINA J. VW. DAVIS, servicable and small enough to be gentle. i Address all orders to 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. Mossy Hill, Perry, Ga. Correspondence solicited. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
T.E. BROWN, Maurtreesboro. Tenn. 


SPECIAL it ances you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
POL Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib. HEREFORDS innentiaai __.... SHORTHORNS — a can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
AND Mab rng vate pF neony 4 of bone. me, sending your renewal now. 
iends made them famous. ey | a~nn~nn- } 
are backed b iti - 
tee, ample capital and a3 years ex. BEEF CATTLE 2£®®*98D BULLS for ts HORTHORN S| 
“==aus perience. You will win if the last Sale. Highest pedigre Our herd is one of the most famous in Amer- ~ 
J.P. VISSERING, Box 7 Aiton, Ill. Both Virginia Connecticut Agiamers Colleges have ica, in which is represented the best Scotch RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
purchasedfromme. 6. F. Blan ay. las ies Farm, families. Bred in Tennessee, they are accli- THROUGH US 
IG BONE POLAND CHINA HOGS White Post, Clarke County, Virginia mated and will give Southerners satisfaction 
Reeser: by Clarinda Joe and Alabama Wonder 


~E at reasonable cost. Write for prices on |} One letter, one money order—and it's all 
7 sons esenmeyer’s “Big Joe” and Pritchetts’ young bulls. | attended to: 
ienty treat entenat auuiiiiede breeg- | REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, ‘Annual Sale February 23, 1916. 


May we serve you? 
fe us f i bred Ali Ages, For Sale. LESPEDEZA FARM, Gickery Valley, Tenn. 
ue er prices on pigs and bre _ | GILTNER BROS. Eminence, Ky: THE PROGRESSIVE FABMER. 
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' if “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
€ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, ees ea 


ae 
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JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
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REMARKABLE LONG-TERM 
OFFERS 


OW while cotton is eleven or twelve 
cents a pound is a good time to get 
your Progressive Farmer subscription 
paid ahead, and we call attention to the liber- 
al long-term offers announced on page 3. 
Heretofore these offers have been good only 
on subscriptions paid wholly in advance. Now 
in order to get all subscriptions on the pay- 
in-advance basis, we offer the same terms to 
subscribers in arrears. 
This is your chance! 











OBODY expects, of course, that the great North 

Carolina movement for teaching. grown men 
and women to read and write is going to be com- 
pleted in November. But it is hoped that the 
movement will be at least begun this month in 
every county and every community, and vigor- 
ously prosecuted as long as one adult illiterate 
remains untaught. If no move has been made for 
starting the work in your school district, ask your 
teacher and county superintendent why. 





— County sets a good example for other 
counties by adopting a definite plan for road 
maintenance. As the Landmark says: 


_ “Tf Engineer Roach shows results—if he 
keeps the roads in good repair at reasonable 
cost, as his experience and capacity warrants 
—there will be no reason to complain of his 
salary. One who knows how can save much 

.in having work done. He doesn’t have to ex- 
periment.” 





VERY North Carolina farmer interested in the 

marketing of farm products ought to send for 
a copy of the “Farmers’ Market Bulletin” for Oc- 
tober, 1915, just issued by the Division of Markets, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, West Raleigh. 
The leading article on the “Carolina Potato Ex- 
change: Its Organization and Work,” describing 
the new marketing organization in Currituck 
County, is full of practical advice regarding what 
is needed to make a marketing organization a 
success. 





EEP informed as to prices in more than one 

market, is a bit of good advice The Progress- 
ive Farmer is continually urging upon its readers. 
And the wisdom of this advice is emphasized by 
arecent “Weekly Price Report” of the North Caro- 
lina Division of Markets, showing corn selling in 
various markets all the way from 65 cents to $l a 
bushel, oats from 50 to 75 cents, cowpeas from $1 
to $2.20, sweet potatoes from 40 cents to $l, and 
cottonseed all the way from 40 cents to 75 cents a 
bushel. 





XCEEDINGLY interesting and instructive was 

the diagram, “The Autumnal Dip in the Cot- 
ton Market,” pubiished on page 7 of our last issue. 
It brings out in striking fashion the annual fall 
slump in cotton and the subsequent recovery, the 
slump usually following the unloading of “distress 
cotton”. If. you don’t file your papers regularly, 
you will find it worth while to cut out “The Au- 
tumnal Dip” for future reference; or better still 
write Johnston, Storm & Co., 27 William St., New 
York, who will send an enlarged copy free to any 
Progressive Farmer subscriber applying for it. 





FEATURE of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be some excellent photographs of Mrs. 
Hutt’s kitchen which we have prevailed upon her 
to have made, believing they will be interesting to 
our women readers. We hope both men and wom- 
en in our big Progressive Farmer Family are get- 
ting interested in Mrs: Hutt’s campaign for more 
convenient kitchens. Other features of the same 
issue will be a symposium on “How I Made My 
Best Crop This Year”, and articles on books and 
other reading matter for the farm home. Then on 





December 4 comes our big Livestock Special, filled 
with all sorts of valuable information for the live- 
stock grower and general farmer. 





HEORETICALLY some 80 per cent of the fer- 

tilizing value of feeds is in the manure, but in 
actual practice we believe that almost never is this 
percentage, or even half of it, actually saved. In 
truth here is one of the serious leaks in our meth- 
ods, and one the stoppage of which will pay us 
well. Where animals are kept in stalls, probably 
the biggest loss comes in not saving the liquid ma- 
nure, which is especially rich in nitrogen and pot- 
ash. Of course cement floors are best, but where 
they cannot be had, plenty of good dry straw will 
save a great deal of plant food that would other- 
wise be lost. 





N A note enclosing his letter recently print- 

ed, urging the value of advertising for farm- 
ers and stockmen, Mr. P. C. Henry said: “Many 
farmers who have never advertised anything are 
quite sure that publicity does not pay; but those 
who have tried it know that advertising does pay, 
even the farmer. One’s immediate neighborhood 
is too small a circle in which to dispose of surplus 
stock or other things.” The last sentence tells 
the story. The man who advertises can get the 
whole South for a market. The man who doesn’t 
has only his. neighbors and acquaintances. And 
don’t forget Mr. Henry’s excellent suggestion 
about how a camera may be made to pay in mak- 
ing sales. 


Why Not “Fellow Business Men” ? 


UST why there should be any hurtful an- 

tagonisms between farmers and the business 

men of our towns and cities is hard to see. 
The truth is that’ the average farmer, or any 
group of farmers, is just about as good a man and 
as desirable a citizen, little better, little worse, 
than the average business man or group of busi- 
ness men. 

Equally true is it, in nearly every part of the 
South, that the well being of a community, its 
rise to prosperity or its fall to backwardness and 
dry rot, is or should be the concern of farmer and 
town man alike. Backwardness in methods, low 
yields and ignorance on the farm make the town 
and the man who lives in the town poorer } ignor- 
ance of modern business methods, greed and lack 
of civic pride in the town correspondingly have 
their demoralizing effect on the farmer and the 
farm. 

Isn’t it time we were seeing a little more light 
just here? Isn’t it time that we saw that the 
farmer is or should be just as much a business 
man as he who sits in an office? Isn’t it time 
that we saw that no community can ever be what 
it should be until we get farmers, merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, preachers and teachers 
all imbued with the community spirit, pulling to- 
gether for progress and development? The best 
business men should join in the fight to put extor- 
tioners, loan sharks, parasites, etc., out of business, 
and the best farmers should ostracise their un- 
worthy fellow who tries to deceive in trade or re- 
fuses to pay his. just debts. 

Away with the idea that the town man and the 
country man have a grievance against each other! 
Away with it, and let’s get together as fellow 
business men and as fellow community builders! 











Buy Your Fertilizers by the Analysis 





NE of the best preparations we can make now 
for doing better and more profitable farming 
next year will be to get a thorough grasp of 

the meaning of fertilizer analyses, and then be 
guided -by these in buying. A friend, in a recent 
letter, emphasizes this point, and says: 

“Only yesterday a farmer who was offered 

16 per cent acid phosphate at $1.45 per sack of 

200 pounds, or slightly.more than 4% cents per 

pound of phosphoric acid, took 14 per cent 

goods at $1.40 per sack, or 5 cents per pound. 

The 280 pounds of plant food: he got in his ton, 

10 sacks, of the lower grade cost him $1.31 

more than would have 280 pounds of plant 

food in 834 sacks of the higher grade.” 

Our friend is right in regard to the purchase 
of phosphates, and we believe even bigger losses 
are being sustained by Southern farmers in the 
purchase of nitrogenous goods, particularly cot- 
tonseed meal. Practically every state, we believe, 


“mation most .popular with the farmers of the 


Lee ee, 
















gen, phosphoric acid and potash. Now suppose” 
you were offered. one brand of cottonseed mea} 
containing 5 per cent nitrogen at $30 per ton, ang ~ 
another containing 7 per cent at $35: which would © 
you take? Let’s see: 

Five per cent cottonseed meal means five — 
pounds of nitrogen in each one hundred pounds; 
or a total of one hundred pounds of nitrogen in a 
ton of meal. Ignoring the comparatively small a 
amount of potash and phosphoric acid contained © 
in the meal, we see that when we buy this 5 per © 
cent meal at $30 a ton we are paying 30 cents q | 
pound for nitrogen. On the other hand, when we © 
buy 7 per cent meal, which of course containg 
seven pounds of nitrogen in each one hundred 
pounds of meal, or 140 pounds to the ton, at $35 a 
per ton, we are paying only 25 cents a pound for | 
our nitrogen. e 

Similarly it may be asked which is the better 
purchase, as a source of nitrogen, 6 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal at $33 a ton or 15 per cent nitrate of ‘a 
soda at $60 a ton. Figuring as above, we find that ~ 
a pound of nitrogen in this meal at $33 per ton 7 
costs us 27% cents, while a pound of nitrogen in 
the nitrate of soda at $60 costs us only 20 cents, 

This matter of fertilizer analyses is not difficult, 7 
once you make up your mind to understand it, and 
doing so will keep you from wasting many a dol- 4 
lar. Let’s get at the bottom of it before we buy 
any more fertilizers, 


The Week on the Farm 


HAT’S an unusually interesting gasoline en- 
gine symposium on page 7 of this issue of 
The Progressive Farmer, and we hope none 
of our readers will miss it. As we are emphasiz« 
ing on page 1, the gasoline engine will do so many 
hard jobs easily and at small cost that no farm © 
equipment is wholly complete without it. Money: 
spent for a good gasoline engine is a real invest- 
ment that will return big dividends, both in dole. 


lars and solid satisfaction. . 3 
* oe * - @ 


How to learn more about farming is well set ~ 
forth in Mr. Markham’s article on another page, 
as well as in the letters from our readers on page 
6. A willingness to learn and a determination to 
stop at nothing short of the real truth are, of 
course, first essentials. We must seek reaf knowl 
edge wherever it may be had, and then turn it to 
account in making our farms, our homes and our 
lives better. 
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It is of course very gratifying to note the unae : 
nimity of opinion regarding the value of farm pae 
pers as a source of information. Not very long 
ago the United States Department of Agriculture, 
with a view to ascertaining the sources of infor- 


country, made.a survey that included several coun- ~ 
ties in each of several states, with the result that ~~ 
farm papers led all others quite handily. 4 
x kk a 

At the same time, let us not for a moment fore 
get that the United States Department of Agrti- 
culture, the state agricultural colleges and experie 
ment stations, the demonstration workers, and the. c. 









state departments of agriculture are all sources of th 
help and information that we must avail ourselves liv 
of, if we are to learn most about our work. Let's. p 
not be content with one agency to help us in our Sr 
efforts to do better farming; but rather let us lay da 
hold of and use anything that will be of help. us 
* kk es: ey 

Hog-killing time is upon us, and next week we. 4 + 
are going to devote considerable space to 2 dis-" @ © of 





cussion of this subject. Look for these articles. 


A Thought for the Week 
A ND so let us give thanks to God upon Thanks- 



















giving Day. Nature is beautiful and fellow-— 

men are dear, and duty is close beside us, am 
He is over us and in us. What more do we want 
except to be more thankful and’ more faithful, less: 
complaining of our trials and ‘our times, and more. 
worthy of the tasks and privileges He has givet= = 
us ?—Phillips Brooks. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and. (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 
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Crop-lien “Time Prices” Must Go 


; HE amazing showing as to “time prices” 
usury, as given in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer and worked out to the fourth deci- 
mal point for the sake of exactness, ought to star- 
» tle and arouse the whole South. It doesn’t mat- 
> «er whether paying time prices is equivalent to 
| yaying interest at the rate of 70 per cent, as 
© we believe the figures show, or whether it be 
.guivalent to paying only 50 per cent a year, as 
the most cautious estimate would allow. It is in 
© <ither case a situation to remind one of what Mr. 
© Pooley said in 1904 when the venerable Henry 
» (assaway Davis was a candidate for. Vice-Presi- 
¢.nt. “Mr. Davis,” sa:d Mr. Dooley, “is either 81 
,cars old and has forty million dollars or is forty 
“jaillion years old and has $81, I don’t know which. 
'p.t anyhow, he breaks the world’s record!” 

In the same way it doesn’t matter whether the 
“jime prices” usury be as high as we think it or 
the lowest that its apologists can figure out. It 
presents in any case a situation almost unmatch- 
ed for robbery and which must be pronounced 
ncthing less than damnable. 

~ And the basis of time prices is the crop lien. 

- The crop lien should either be repealed outright, 

~ or the maximum interest allowed in the form of 
time prices as compared with cash prices should 
‘be limited to 1 per cent a month. States might 
permit persons to give crop liens to banks, the 
Lanks to advance so much actual cash a month at 
jezal rates of*interest with perhaps some legally- 
regulated reasonable charge on account of the ex- 
tra trouble of handling such accounts. Then the 
farmer could be a free man, get the cash and buy 
at the lowest possible cash prices he could get 
from any merchant. 

But in any case the present system is a reproach 
to ovr civilization. We must forever end a policy 
which binds the debtor hand and foot and leaves 
him at the absolute mercy of the creditor, while 
it permits usury of the worst form known to 
‘Christendom, -simply because it is not called “in- 

© terest” but “time prices.” : 


A Denial of Democracy and Equality 


a crusade against all forms of usury. Banks 
must be regulated, the merchants’ crop lien must 

© be abolished; usury in the name of “time prices” 
© must be definitely limited. There would be reason 
© enough for a crusade against usury, if it offended 
> nothing but our righteous conception of democracy 
>» and freedom. For there can be indeed no genuine 
equality or democracy in America so long as pres- 
“ent conditions exist. It is easy to fall a prey to 
“specious and high-sounding phrases and imagine 


|: IS high time, as we pointed out last week, for 


that because men are free in religion, have no, 


' man known as king to rule over them, and vote 
together for President and governor and sheriff, 

| that the ancient ideal of democracy and equality 
has becn realized. 

‘And yet this is but the beginning of freedom. 
Men have not won freedom until they have won 
economic freedom, and the first skirmish in the 

long struzgle for economic freedom has hardly 

been fovght. 

Man is first of all an animal. “He 


ican nation to start anew the ancient fight for 
freedom. : 


a 
A Duty Imposed in God’s Name 


OR is this all. We do indeed need a crusade 
against usury in the name of democracy and 
equality because it is at war with both. It 

sets up privileged classes in the world of finance, 
giving the powerful fair rates it denies others, and 
imposing upon the weak burdens that it does not 
attempt to saddle on others. 

But more than this, in this Christian land we 
need to remember that upon no point does our 
Bible, the word of God, ring out with greater 
clearness than upon this one subject of usury. 
Over and over again did the fearless prophets of 
old cry out against this iniquity; over and over 
again into the very teeth of the guilty they hurled 
Jehovah’s curse upon them and their methods. 
The earliest laws of Israel, proclaimed with all the 
solemn sanctions of Sinai, declared: 


“And if thy brother be waxen poor .... 
then shalt thou relieve him: yea, though he 
be a stranger and a sojourner , . Take 
thou no usury of him nor increase, but fear 
thy God Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals 
for increase.” 


And later on when some violated this law we 
read how the anger of Nehemiah flamed out 
against everyman who had exacted usury of 
those who had “mortgaged lands, vineyards, and 
houses to buy corn” until the man of God called 
an assembly of-the people and compelled reform 
and restitution. Again when the Psalmist came to 
describe the man who shall abide in God’s taber- 
nacle, who shall dwell in His holy hill, he named 
as an essential, “He putteth not out his money to 
usury,” and the prophet Ezekiel proclaimed that 
only he who “hath taken off his hand from the 
poor, that hath not received usury or increase,” 
can be acceptable in the sight of his Maker. 

Why is it that these solemn warnings and in- 
junctions seem to have been forgotten by a Chris- 
tian state? Why is it that when the worship of 
the Golden Calf is proclaimed anew, and the mere 
presence of wealth is supposed to dignify the 
means by which it was acquired, there is no Moses 
with anger waxen hot to rebuke the idolatry, no 
Nehemiah to warn God’s priests of their solemn 
duty? 


& 


The Menace of Mob Law 


HE recent lynching in Mississippi indicates 
the lengths to which mob law is going and 
; growing ip the South. There could be no 
plea of “protecting womanhood” because no wo- 
man figured in the case. There could be no talk 
about “failure of the courts” or a governor’s in- 
terference” because the case hadn’t gone to trial. 
There could be none of the other equally vain ex- 
cuse about “impressing a savage race” for the vic- 
tim of the mob was a white man. He had shot an- 
other man in a quarrel and a mob of savages de- 
cided to take his life without waiting for the 
courts to investigate. 
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We need to have it drilled into us over and.over 
again here in the South that the only foundation 
for safety and civilization lies in having punish- 
ments imposed by the courts of all the people and 
not the blind fury of any group of individuals. 

As for the evasive excuse often made for lynch- 
ing, “Oh, well, if it had been some member of your 
family who was the criminal’s victim, you would 
favor lynching, too,” the Statesville Landmark 
suggests the excellent rejoinder: “But suppose 
it was some member of your family accused of the 
crime?” Would you then wish to have punish- 
ment inflicted by a mob of unknown men respon- 
sible to nobody for the wisdom of their acticns, 
inflamed by anger and taking no time for the pro- 
cesses of the law,—murdering an innocent man 
perhaps and letting the guilty man who had 
shrewdly covered up his tracks go free, perhaps to 
repeat his crime? For it has often happened that 
innocent men have been hung, the real criminals 
confessing later.. As the writer has said on pre- 
vious occasions: 


“Our judges, as a class, are men of high 
character and ability, and our juries are com- 
posed of fair-minded and intelligent men. 
But the mob may be recruited from the worst 
element of the community, men of bad charac- 
ter and low intelligence; its members may 
even have private grudges against the alleged 
criminal. The court, too, acts in the. open, 
seen and scrutinized by all; the judge and the 
jurymen are known, and they know that their 
reputations will be injured if they act care- 
lessly or unrighteously. But the mob has no 
such incentive to right action. It hides itself 
in the dark; it shrinks from the gaze of men, 
its members are not known to their fellow- 
citizens; the fear of incurring individual con- 
demnation does not restrain them from injus- 
tice. Moreover, the court considers evidence 
calmly and carefully. ‘If this man is guilty, 
let him be punished; if he is not guilty, let the 
real criminal be sought out and dealt with.’ 
But the mob works in the heat of passion and 
in great haste. Too often it hangs the man on 
incomplete circumstantial evidence, hangs the 
wrong man. These are a few of the many 
dangers of the mob law.” 


& 
A Wide-Awake South Carolina County 


TATE Superintewdent “Swearingen of South 
Carolina has done an excellent piece of work 
in issuing a special bulletin on the public 

schools of Dillon County. It will be a good thing 
for citizens in other South Carolina counties to 
study in detail Dillon’s excellent record and re- 
solve, “What Dillon has done we can do,” and it 
will be a good thing for our readers all over the 
South to take to heart the following summary of 
Dillon’s work and ask themselves, “Why can’t our 
county make just as fine a showing?” Here are 
twelve points of excellence claimed for Dillon 
County’s schools; see how many of them you can 
claim for your county: 

1. There is a special tax levy in every district 
in the county. 
2. Compulsory attendance in 20 districts out of 
25. 5 

3. Patent desks in every school but one. 

4. Seventy-four per cent of the teachers back 
at work where they were last year. 

5. Industrial work (such as corn: club, pig club, 
canning, cooking, etc.) in every school. 

6. Supervising teacher employed for the thira 





does not live by bread alone,” thank 
Heaven, but his first cry is for the 
= waterial things that meet physical 
As President Wilson recently 


“Everything that touches our 
lives sooner or later goes back to 
the industries that sustain our 
lives. I have often reflected that 
there is a very human order in 
our Lord’s Prayer; for we pray 
first of all ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread, knowing that it is 
useless to pray for spiritual graces 
on an empty stomach, and that 
the amount of wages we get, the 
kind of clothes we wear, the kind 
of food we can afford to buy, is 
fundamental to everything else.” 


What we are trying to make clear 
here, is that if we do not have genu- 
me equality and democracy in our 
fconomic life we do not have them at 
4. And since money is the life-blood 
‘i commerce, if there is not equality 
i the distribution of money, then we 

ve no economic equality at all, and 

s'time for those who believe in the 
damental principles of our Amer- 





THE GOSPEL OF LABOR 


host, 
And ‘walks in this world of the weary, as if He loved it the most; 
And here in the dusty confusion, with eyes that are heavy and dim, 


He meets again the laboring men who are looking and longing for 
Him. 


B: I think the King of that country comes out from His tireless 


He cancels the curse of Eden, and brings them a blessing instead: 
Blessed are they that labor,.for Jesus partakes of their bread. 

He puts his hand to their hurdens, and enters their homes at night; 
Who does his best shall have as guest the Master of life and of light. 


And courage will come with His presence, and patience return at His 
touch, 

And manifold sins be forgiven those who love Him much; 

And the cries of envy and anges will change to the songs of cheer, 

For the toiling age will forget its rage when the Prince of Peace 
draws near. 


This is the gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the kirk— 

The Lord of Love came down from above, to live with the men who 
work. 

This is the rose that He planted, here in the thorn-cursed soil— 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth is toil. 

—Henry van Dyke. 


year. 

7. Field Day or “County Com- 
mencement” held with every school 
participating. : 

8. Every school had‘an exhibit at 
the School Fair. 

9. “Clean-up Day” was abserved 
in every school. 

10. Every school but two has a li- 
brary. 

11. The county has both farm and 
home demonstration agents. 

12. There are only four one-teach- 
er schools. 





T’S a great vision which has come 

to the South through the moon- 
light school work of Kentucky. A 
few years ago if we found an illiter- 
ate man we naturally thought of him 
as being under life-sentence with 
nothing but death to release him 
from his bondage of ignorance. Now 
the “crusade against adult illiteracy” 
in many counties is arousing as much 
enthusiasm as better schools for the 
boys and girls. 





“I object,” says President Wilson, “to rid- 
ing a horse ‘in a frock coat and silk hat.” 

Horses are like men, Very few of them 
look well in silk hats.—-New York Evening 
Sun. 
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ER is another Overland model. 
A brand new car at a brand new 
price. Many people prefer a car 

that is smaller, lighter and more economi- 
cal to run but with the advantages of the 
larger and higher priced cars. 


Model 75 is a comfortable, family car 
with virtually all the advantages of the 
very large cars at a price which is well 
within your reach. 


The price is only $615! 


It has a powerful motor; electric start- 
ing and lighting system; high tension 
magneto ignition; 104-inch wheelbase; 
cantilever springs; four-inch tires; de- 
mountable rims; streamline body design. 


This season our factory capacity has 
been increased to 600 cars a day. 


This, in itself, explains our ability to 
give so much car for so little money. 
t 


This newest Overland is a beauty. 


The body is the latest full streamlin 
design with a one-piece cowl. - : 


It is handsomely finished in solid black 
with bright nickel and. polished aluminum 
fittings. 


Five adults can ride comfortably. 


While the car is roomy, it is light in 
weight, 2160 pounds. 


It has demountable rims with one extra. 


The tires are four inch all around be- 
cause we believe in the advantage of large 
tires. 


They insure greater mileage and com- 
fort than can be obtained from the small- 
er size used on other ears of similar 
specifications. 


The motor is four-cylinder, long stroke 
bloc type, having a 34-inch bore and 
§-inch stroke. Horsepower is 20 - 25. 
It is of the most modern design. 


It has high tension magneto ignition. 
This is the kind used on the most expen- 


sive cars. 


The electric starting and lighting 
system is one of the most efficient on the 
market. It is of the two-unit type. 
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The lasge. clactrts. headlights basen 


Ss 


This car i¢ very easy to handle. It ‘ 
responds quickly. Anyone in the family ~ 
can drive it. 


The electric switches are conveniently | 
located on the steering column. This ~ 
is the same arrangement used on the ~ 
highest priced cars. 


It has the easy working Overland clutch | 
which any woman can operate. The ~ 
pedals are adjustable for reach. The | 
steering wheel is large and turns easily. | 


The brakes are large and powerful. 


The rear springs are the famous cant ~ 
lever type. These are probably the © 
easiest riding and most shock absorbing — 
springs ever designed. With these ~ 
springs riding comfort ts insured. 


The seats are roomy and comfortable q 
for the soft cushions are built over deep 


coiled springs. 
It has a mohair ene-man top. 


In short, there is everything that 
makes this ear up-to-date and 
with many cars costing iderably 
more money. 


¥ou wilk be delighted when you see it. — 
And when: you ride in it youll know 
instantly that this is your ideal of a 
modern automobile at. your idea of s 
moderate price. 


Other Overland models are—Model 88 ~ 
five passenger touring car $750; the fa ~ 
mous Overland Six seven passenger tour- 


ing car $1145. Al} pfices being f. o. b. 
Toledo. 


See the Overland dealer in your town. 


Specifications of Model 75 


Pure streamline body five pas- 
senger touring car i 
Finished. in black with nicket Left hand drive; center eom- 
ties polished aluminum fit- trot 
be Floating type rear azie 
Wheelbase 104 inches Cantilever £psings on eae 
Built-in, rain-vision, ventilate 
‘ing type windshield 
Electric starting and. lighting nemenee 
Headtight dimmers pana speedometer 
on 5 ' Pull set of tools 


Catalogs.on request. Please address Department 564 
The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


* Made in U. S. A.” 


































Send for this Catalogue from 
one of the world’s largest and 
best stores. It shows the new~ 
est and most authentic styles in 
Women’s and Children’s gar- 
ments and Dress Accessories; 
Men’s Furnishings; CurtaMms; 
Linens; Bedfurnishings, also— 


50 Pages of 
Christmas Gifts 


including Toys, Books, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Cut Glass, Handker- 
chiefs and hundreds of other 
items. Malled free to any ad-~ 
dress on request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 











Philadelphia 








MR. FARMER: 


Show your loyalty to America and the 
South by wearing Carhartt Overalls. 
The only overall made from cloth dyed with 
a home-made beautiful brown dye. 


OVEDALL UmiFoogms 


wo 
PANTS 


**Millions for American-made Brown 
» but not one cent for foreign made 

lue dyes’’ is my motto. 
If your dealer has not these beautiful 
brown dyed overalls and wil not gett them 
or you—just send m and ings, 
with a knot in one for waist Saanerement, 


the other your length from crotch to heel. 
I will also an Farm ‘ed 


you one Account 
Book, 25c, one 28 inch Cambric Handkere 
chief, 10c, one vest ket Memorandum 
; L Souvenir Boo! ‘ 


oo 5c k, 10c, all for $2. 
ce you wear a pair of these beautiful 
Brown-dyed overalls you will never again 
want to wear overalls dyed with foreign 
bluedye. Just send along your dollar and 
get the premiums I offer for a shorttime. - 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


The World’s Largest Overall 
Atienta, Ga. ‘Dallas, tenn 











Every Home Can Save Money 

eso by Using Gearhart’s Family Knitter 

, ill knits pair of stockings, heel and toe, in 380 

minutes. Tnproved, with itibbin ttach- 
mont. Knits thing in the home 

,ome-spun or factory yarns. Over 








oe preefag 

han a ofhosiery. 

igate our e-wor oney- 

mekteg ropesition. ‘arns fure 

nished a’ on Write for cata: 

and samples of work, all F 
Big Agents. 





NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
iliows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
ial low prices. Write T: . Agents Wanted. 

nm Feather& Pi 





itlow Ce. Desk 21, Nashville, Tenn. 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The 


rmer. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THANKS.- 
GIVING 








THE Spirit of Thanksgiving is abroad; 

It cometh as a trusted friend of old 

Unto our eager hearts; 
guest; 

It maketh us to praise and to give thanks; 

’Tis Me revealer of all blessings, It re- 
veals 


it is a welcome 


The fruitful ages’ mighty heritage 

Of wisdom, custom, riches, power— 

A birthright to awe and to inspire, 

Whereof the least is worthy of our praise. 

This spirit yet revealeth something more 

That maketh grateful the hearts of men. 

"Tis the progressiveness of this our age, 

When brains are filled with wondrous 
schemes 

To free us from dependence, Wherefore 

man, 

Though thankful for the grain, consid- 
ers this: 

— by our great inventions, we are 


ree 

From fear of famine. We do then re- 
joice 

As men in ages past, yet our thanksgiv- 
i 


ng 
Has deeper meaning. 
—From play arranged by Trenton, N. 
J., Schools, 








READ OUR GASOLINE ENGINE 
LETTERS 


The prize letters in our gasoline en- 
gine contest are printed on page 7, this 
week. Every farm woman should read 
them and use her influence with her hus- 
band to get this great convenience for 
her own home and family. 


THE STORY OF ONE DAY OF 
THANKSGIVING 


This Is Last Year’s Story, but One 
Well Worth Repeating in Every 
Home This Year 


NOTHER Thanksgiving Day has 

come and gone. I hope that it 
meant as much toeverybody as it did 
tome. I did not spend the day off, but 
quietly at home with my little ones. 

As I arose at my usual early hour 
of the morning, I said to myself, 
“This shall surely be a day of 
Thanksgiving in my home, and as the 
day passes along I shall count my 
blessings, one by one.” My heart was 
at peace with all. mankind, and I 
thanked God in humbleness for this 
spirit of contentment. 

One of the near-by teachers called 
to discuss Community Service Day. ‘I 
felt thankful for such a progressive 
step. 

But how about my dinner? Well, I 
had most of it prepared the day be- 
fore. I soon put my chicken in to 
roast. Before my dinner was cooked 
one of the neighbor’s boys came rid- 
ing up on horseback, bringing an in- 
vitation to a corn shucking at his 
home that night. I was grateful for 
this sociability. 

At 12 o’clock my dinner was ready. 
I never had to wait long for my hus- 
band, a fact that many housewives 
would appreciate. The dinner was 
good. We all remarked at the close 
of our home-grown meal that we 
never remembered having enjoyed a 
Thanksgiving dinner any more. 

Thus the morning part of the day 
was spent. After the men folks had 
departed I spent an hour or more 
reading some Thanksgiving stories 
and Mrs. Hutt’s article in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which I had saved 
especially for this day. 

By this time my little boys had fin- 
ished their nap and were ready for 
their usual outdoor play. I took them 
out in our beautiful oak grove, sat on 
a moss-covered log, and watched 
them at childish play. 

There were many things for my 
oldest little boy, three years of age, 
to enjoy on this outing. For awhile 
he would watch an old mother squir- 
rel with her little ones leaping from 
tree to tree, or running along on the 
ground picking up acorns as they fell, 
or listening to the song and chatter 
of the little birds overhead in the 
trees, as they flew from branch to 
branch, capricious from the abund- 
|}ance around them. I thought of: 


“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan!” 

















o 





as I watched my little boy, strong, 
healthy and hale from his outdoor 


living. 
Then the baby, bless his little 
heart! There he sat on the snow- 


white sand, with his bright golden 
hair. glistening in the sunshine, his 
little face uplifted to the sky, watch- 
ing the leaves fall, one, two and three. 
Yes, my heart swelled with gratitude 
for such children, and for our country 
home in which to bring them up! 

The afternoon was drawing to a 
close when I took my little men to 
the great barn that was overflowing 
with large ears of golden corn, pump- 
kins, and many other foods and 
feeds. 

We then fed our bunch of fattening 
hogs, that assured us plenty of meat 
for another year. Then came the 
feeding of my flock of pretty Ply- 
mouth Rocks. They seemed to enjoy 
their good-night feast as though they 
knew it to be Thanksgiving. 

The evening shadows were gather- 
ing and the air felt cool and crisp as 
we returned to the house. Our little 
house showed brightly its new coat 
of snow-white paint. I felt thankful 
that I was living in a land of painted 
farm houses. 

Isoon had aroaring, cracking fire of 
oak and pine-wood in the kitchen. I 
put the tea kettle over the fire, open- 
ed wide the doors of the house in 
welcome. Soon the men folks came 
and helped me to enjoy the fire, a cup 
of tea, and the remains of our mid- 
day feast. 


Then they were off to the corn 
shucking and I was left alone again 
with my little ones. They soon had 
their supper and warm bath and were 
put to bed. Then I was left all alone 
with my time and my thoughts my 
own. I pushed up the fire and made 
it burn more brightly as by the lamp 
I sat and read, listening occasionally 
to the jolly song of the corn huskers 
floating across the way: 

“Shuck that corn by the rattle of the horn, 

Blown your horn, oh, blow!’’ 

And as I sat and listened, I felt 
thankful for the beautiful spirit of 
co6peration that existed among our 
neighbors. 

And being left all alone that night 
with only my little boys I thanked 
God for my safety, not with dread, 
listening every moment to hear the 
growl of some wild animal as he came 
prowling around my door; or, worse 
still, the savage war-whoop of the In- 
dian as they went upon the warpath, 
nor the burst of shells as in Europe. 
I sat there by the warm fire in my 
rocker until I heard: 

“Shuck that corn and let’s go home, 

Blow your horn, oh, blow!’’ 

As I sat watching the glowing coals 
every Thanksgiving Day came to my 
mind, brightly and clearly. And as 
my mind was lingering with tender- 
ness upon the first Thanksgiving Day 
my husband and I ever spent togeth- 
er, the door gently opened and there 
he stood in the doorway—a man in 
size and strength, but with a heart as 
tender and as loving as a little child’s. 
I thanked God for giving me such a 
husband. 

He took a chair and placed it beside 
mine, and there with my hand in his, 
we watched the dying coals, counting 
together our blessings, one by one. 

MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 

Colly, N. C. 





Women and the Sunday School 


WORD in regard to our country 

Sunday schools and missionary 
societies. How many of us women 
do all we can for these important or- 
ganizations? I feel keenly the need 
of more knowledge, also more oppor- 
tunity to put in practice the wisdom 
we already have. Any information 
from home-makers in regard to cre- 
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ating interest in these organizations 
will be appreciated. 
MRS. S. L. DREHER. 
Irmo, S. C. 





Hints About the Turkey 


E CAREFUL in the selection and 

preparation of the Thanksgiving 
bird. A choice turkey is not. too large, 
but short and plump, with some tat 
and a pliable breast-bone. The legs 
should be smooth and dark long 
spurs indicate age. Unless the turkey 
is very young, it may be much im- 
proved by an hour’s steaming, pre- 
paratory to the finishing process in 
the oven. Save every drop of broth 
that comes from it. 

The simplest way of trussing the 
turkey is best. A few stitches with 
needle and white cord will hold the 
wings in place, the legs down, and 
close the neck and lower opening. A 
hot oven when the bird is first put in 
will sear the outside properly, and 
then the heat should be reduced that 
every part cook evenly without burn- 
ing. Three hours, or nearly that long, 
will be required for the ten-pound 
turkey. 

Steam or stew the heart, liver, etc., 
until tender, remove the tough por- 
tions and chop fine, adding this to a 
good brown, slightly thickened, 
gravy. 

Here is an old-fashioned stuffing 
that is excellent: 

Mix together 2 cups hot mashed potatoes, 
1% cups soft bread crumbs, 4% cup chopped 
fat, salt pork, or sausage, 1 finely chopped 
onion % cup butter, 1 egg, 1% teaspoons 
salt, a sprinkle of pepper, and 1 teaspoon 
sage. Do not pack the dressing in too tight, 


stuff the bird loosely so as to prevent the 
dressing becoming soggy. 


MRS. WM. R. WESCOTT. 
Charleston, S. C. 








Store Your Own Ice for Next Summer 


O YOU know that the nights are 
getting cold now? Do you know 


that the water may freeze any day?- 


Do you know that next summer you 
will be as warm as the ice is cold, and 
that if you use foresight and present 
energy you can have some of the 
frigidity to dilute the extreme heat 
to livable temperature? 

This is about your last chance to 
build an ice house. Build it. Get it 
started today, and have it ready for 
the first ice, as the first may be also 
the last. 


Just recall how you longed for a 
cool drink last summer and make up 
your mind that next year you are go- 
ing to have the comforts of life that 
cost as little as ice. Why, in Bible 
times the loaves and fishes were pro- 
vided and man supplied the basket in 
which to gather the fragments. So 
today the ice is given us, we but 
furnish the receptacle. Take advan- 
tage of the ice. 

Your milk and butter are-better for 
having ice. You can get a greater 
price for them, both because of im- 
proved quality and better shipping. 
There are a dozen reasons for having 
ice—each better than the other. 

Now, as to how to build an ice 
house. I suggest that you look up 
Mr. Scott’s article of about a year 
ago on the subject. If you cannot do 
this, just build a double or treble wall 
house, fill in between with sawdust, 
or any other good non-conductor of 
heat and cold, make double doors far 
enough apart to close one before op- 
ening the other, have plenty of saw- 
dust to put between the ice and overt 
it, and lo, there is your ice house! 

If it is impossible for you to do 
even this, have you not a clay bank 
into which you can delve and board 
up an underground room? If you 
cannot do as you would like, just do 
the best you can, but have an ice 


house of some kind, sort, or conditiom 


ready for the cold day. 

And if you can, have it near the 
house and not a quarter of a mile 
away. 





HOPELESS 


_ “They say that golf has been found to be @ 
wonderful cure for insanity.” 

“Really? But what do they 
the golf?’’ 


use to cure 
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GAMES FOR THANKSGIVING EN. 
TERTAINMENTS 
Cranberry Race 

Each man or boy takes a partner, the girl 
takes her. partner’s arm, each holds a knife 
in the free hand. The two must circle the 
room holding a cranberry on the flat blade. 
If either drops the berry it is picked up 
without unlocking arms, carried back to the 
starting point and the race begun again. 
The winning couple receives a basket of 
fruit. 

Another Cranberry Game 

Request each girl to make a cranberry 
watch fob for the man and he a necklace 
for the girl, the jewelry to be worn and 
prizes given for the best specimen, 

Turkey Hunt 

Each guest is given a little basket and 
told to hunt the Thanksgiving turkey which 
is hidden in the room. , Small candies re- 
sembling grains of corn have been hidden in 
nooks and corners, the seekers find the 
grains, put them into the basket. This is 
done in absolute silence lest the turkey be 
scared away. Anyone breaking this rule 
must give the corn to the one whom he ad- 
dresses. The turkey, a toy one filled with 
candy, is in the possession of the hostess, 
At the end of 10 minutes the hunt is called 
off, and the turkey given to the one who has 
the most grains of corn. 


Ten Things to Be Thankful For Since Last 
Thanksgiving _ 

Slips of paper labeled ‘‘Ten Things to Be 
Thankful For Since Last Thanksgiving,’’ 
with pencils, are passed, with instructions 
not to sign them. Then each guest writes 
his 10 reasons, after which the slips are 
collected and read aloud by the hostess. 
The cleverest is voted upon, and the writer 
receives @ prize. ‘ 

Marshmallow Roast 


If it is not too cold to be out of doors, or 
if the party be small enough to find room 
around the open fireplace or stove a marsh- 
mallow roast might be held. Make a great 
fire and let it burn down to a bed of coals 
before the guests are ready for the roast. 
This might be at refreshment time, or dir- 
ectly after, and the last thing before going 
home. Have ready plenty of marshmallows 
and a long slim stick which has been sharp- 
ened at the end. The marshmallows are 
stuck on these and held over the coals to 
brown. For either Hallowe'en or a birthday 
party, marshmallows are held over candles, 


Holiday Track Meet 


This kind of entertainment takes well 
with school boys and girls. Have papers 
with the names of colleges on them for col- 
lege pennants. Four leaders are chosen and 
each takes an equal number from the crowd. 
The following contests are held: 220 yard 
dash—this is pulled off by using even strips 
of telegrapher’s tape, or any long piece of 
paper about thrée-quaqarters of an inch wide 
and as long as the room. Each captain picks 
the contestants for the event and the four 
stand at one end of the room holding the 
scissors. At a given signal the cutters start 
to cut down the-center of the tapes length- 
wise. The first one who arrives scores five 
points for the college he represents, the 
gecond three points and the third one point. 


The Obstacle Race 


. Next, the obstacle race.. Two or four knots 
are tied in tapes and the contestants cut to 
the first knot, untie it, go to the second, and 
g0 on. For the potato race the potatoes are 
put on the floor as in regular races but those 


competing are required to pare the pota- 
toes, using dull silver knives. 
The Handicap Race 
Four chairs are put in place. One chair 
before a contestant from each side. The 
right arm of one contestant, and the left 


arm of the other are tied. The one with the 
left hand free takes up a needle; the other 
the thread. The object is to thread the 


needle first. 
The Foot Race 


The foot race is held by four contestants, 
ladies preferred, Measure the foot; the 
longest or shortest foot may win the prize, 
as you decide upon when the foot is meas- 


ured. 
Inside Race 


Each of the four contestants receives a 
glass of water and the fastest drinker wins. 
This is sometimes varied by the one who can 
eat the greatest number of dry soda crack- 
ers, or cranberries. 


Boarding House Reach 


Each contestant chosen by the captain sits 

in a chair and has his arm or reach meas- 
ured, ‘ 
’ For the. lung test one person from each 
side is tested to see how long he or she can 
hold “Oh”! Of course, a laugh usually pre- 
vents continuing holding the note. 

It goes without saying that each captain 
is not to know what the contests are be- 
forehand. This may be enlivened by college 
yells, etc. ; ™ 
‘Refreshments can be served in baskets or 
corn husks, or plates may be used and red 
Maple leaves used as decoration. It goes 
without saying that apples, corn, Virginia 
creeper, various berries, etc., enter into the 
decoration of both refreshments and the 
Tooms. Turkey and nut sandwiches, beaten 
biscuit, cranberry jelly, with perhaps, home- 
Made mints, apples, walnuts or the marsh- 
mallow roast at the end, makes very deli- 
cious refreshments. 





A FEW RECIPES FOR THANKS. 
GIVING 
Pumpkin Pie 

Pumpkin pie should not be all custard or 
combined with squash, as is sometimes the 
Case. The pumpkin chosen has much to do 
with the success of the pie. Stew with only 
& small amount of water until thoroughly 
tender, allowing the water to evaporate so 
that all the sugary juices remain. Mix in- 
Sredients for filling in the following propor- 
tions: 1 cup pumpkin, 2 cups rich milk, 1 
egg, % cup of sugar, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup melted butter, spices, ginger, cinnamon 
&nd nutmeg. Some like the addition of rais- 
ins to this filling, 

A Salad 

A nice salad to serve with the Thanks- 
tng dinner is made of lettuce, beets, egg, etc, 
Cover the bottom of the salad bowl with 
crisp lettuce leaves; arrange over the top al- 
ternate ‘slices of beets and hard-boiled eggs. 
Sprinkle with finely chopped onion and over 
all pour a French dressing. 
- The hostess who must prepare the meal 
herself should see to it that much of the 


work be done in advance. The pies and 
cranberry sauce may be cooked beforehand 
and only the turkey, vegetables, salad, etc., 
left for the morning’s work and even these 
can be made ready for cooking. In this way 
the day may be enjoyed by every member 
of the household without the necessity of 
sacrificing the one to the many. 
Cranberry Jelly 
Pick over and wash 4 cups of cranberries. 
Put in a stew-pan with 1 cup boiling water, 
and boil 20 minutes, Rub through a sieve, 
add 2 cups of sugar, and cook five minutes. 
Turn into a mold or glasses. 
Honey Caramels 
Two cups granulated sugar, % cup of 
cream or milk, 4 cup honey, % cup butter, 
Mix the ingredients; heat and stir until the 
sugar is dissolved; then cook without stir- 
ring until a firm ball can be formed from a 
little of the mixture dropped into cold wa- 


ter. Beat the mixture until it crystalizes, 
pour into buttered pans, and cut into 
squares. The addition of pecan nuts im- 


prove these caramels, 
Honey Pop-corn Balls 


Honey can be heated up to about 245 de- 
grees Fahrenheit without being greatly 
changed in color or flavor, ‘If it is heated 
carefully most of the water is expelled. The 
honey then becomes hard on cooling and can 
be used for making pop-corn balls. To make 
them, dip the popped corn into the hot 
honey, shape into balls and cool. Honey 
pop-corn balls absorb moisture on standing 
in the air. They must therefore be either 
kept very closely covered or reheated and 
dried before being used, 


TRY ONE OF THESE TURKEY 
STUFFINGS FOR A CHANGE 
Corn Meal Stuffing 
Mix 2 cups of hot scalded corn meal to 2 
cups of bread crumbs, % cupful each of 
melted butter, sausage, fat, and % cupful of 
cooked, finely chopped, giblets. Moisten 
with hot water in which an onion and pep- 
percorn has been boiled, season with salt, 

pepper and sage. ‘ 
Chestnut Stuffing 
Cut a half-inch gash on flat sides of 3 
quarts French chestnuts. Put in a frying- 
pan and add % teaspoon butter. Shake 
over range until butter is melted. Put in 
oven and let stand from five to eight min- 
utes; remove from pan, cool and with a 
sharp knife take off shells and at the same 
time the skin which adheres to them. Cook 
chestnuts in boiling salted water until soft. 
Drain and mash, using a potato-ricer. Add 
% cup of butter, 1 teaspoon of salt, % tea- 
spoon of pepper and \% of a cupful of heavy 
cream. Mix % of. a cupful of cracker 
crumbs with % of a cupful of melted butter, 
then combine mixtures, 


Oyster. Stuffing 


Mix 3 cupfuls of stale bread crumbs, with 
% cupful of melted butter, season with salt, 
pepper and a few drops of onion-juice, then 
add 1 pint of solid oysters, cleaned 
drained from their liquor. 


Swedish Stuffing 


To 2 cups of stale bread crumbs add % 
cup of melted butter, % cup of raisins seed- 
ed and cut in pieces, % cup of English wal- 
nut meats broken in pieces, salt, pepper 
and sage to taste. 


To Make Brown Gravy 


Pour off liquid from pan in which turkey 
has been roasted, Skim off 6 tablespoons of 
fat, return this to pan and brown with 8 
level tablespoons of flour, then pour on grad- 
ually 3% cups of stock in which neck, liver, 
heart and gizzard were cooked. Cook five 
minutes and add gradually 3 tablespoons of 
fat which was left over and some of the 
browned flour which settles to the bottom of 
dish containing the liquid poured off. This 
imparts a rich brown color. Season with 
salt and pepper, and pass through a fine 


sieve. 
Giblet Gravy 


Make same as brown gravy with the ex- 
ception of using 6 tablespoons of flour in- 
stead of 8, and after straining, the giblets 
finely chopped. 

Chestnut Gravy 

Make same as giblet gravy, adding 1 cup 
of boiled chestnuts broken in pieces instead 
of giblets. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR TWO HOME.- 
GROWN THANKSGIVING DIN- 
NERS 


“God hath two dwellings: One in Heaven, 
and the other in a grateful heart.” 
First Dinner 
Fruit cup—diced apple, pear and celery, with 
grape juice 
Roast turkey, Walgut dressing, Apple Sauce. 
Steamed rice, Candied sweet potatoes, snapsy 
turnips 
Tomato (canned whole), Pecan and Sweet 
Pepper Salad, French Dressing. 
Coffee, Apple pie, Mints, made by the 
children. 

“He enjoys much who is thankful for lit- 
tle—a grateful mind is both a great and 
happy mind.” 

Second Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup, ' 
Baked ham, with cider sauce, Jellied apples, 
Mashed Irish potatoes, Oyster plant, Cream- 
ed onions, Carrots, 
Lettuce,.Apple and ripe sweet -pepper salad, 
Peach ice cream, Hot pumpkin pie, 
5 Pop-corn - balls, ; 


FARMER WENT ONE BETTER 


An American tourist had been boasting 
again in the village inn. 

“Talking of scarecrows,” he said, with a 
drawl, ‘‘why, my father once put me up, and 
frightened the crows so much.that riot one 
entered the field again for over a yéar.”’ 

He looked triumphantly around his au- 
dience. Surely that had settled those coun- 
try bumpkins. 

But he was to meet his match. 

“That's nothing,’ retorted one farmer. “A 
neighbor o’ mine once put a scarecrow into 
his potato patch and it terrified the 
so much that one rascal of a crow, who had 
stolen some potatoes, came next day and put 
them back.’’—Camden Chronicle. 








Have “The Prisoner of Zenda” read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 
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Let the Cornish Profit - Sharing 
Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any 


Cornish Piano or Or 


You buy this beautiful, sweet -toned Cornish Piano or 
any Cornish Instrument you select and pay for it either 
wholly or in part out of our bonus p: : 

That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish 
Plan, which has set music lovers wild all over this world. 

Now there can benoexcuse for your failing to have a beau- 
tiful, high grade, Cornish Instrument in your home at once, 


No Money in Advance 


The new Cornish Pian provides, as always, for 30 Days’ Free Use 

fn your home. It provides that you shall buy at lowest Facto: 
ice direct from the factory, saving you one-third to one-half. It 
gives you All the pros aoe wpe se a a Fame se 
rivilege of returning the instrume 

Seoatietaasairs and a guarantee for life. We pay the freight if desired. And now 
in addition comes this great Profit ne Bonus Plan—you now share too in our profits. Let 
our money help you pay. Send today for this new Corn ik meng nd we do without dealers. Our 
reference of 5,000 Recent Purchasers and full particulars of the greatest and Organ Plan ever offered 


—our new Profit-Sharing Cornish Company, Best. F. ae WASHINGTON. N. 2 
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Plan. Send for these today. 








Any Boy Can Earn 
A Pure-bred Registered Pig! 


To every boy who works up a club 
of 25 yearly subscribers (either new or 
renewals) for The Progressive Farmer 
during the month of November we will 
ship him a three months old Berkshire 
—Duroc—Tamworth—Poland China or O. I. C. Pig—and one of 
the very best we can find. 








If you start after a club in earnest and work you can earn one 
of these registered pigs. 

You want to get started and started with the pure-bred regis- 
tered stock, the kind that will make money for you—This is your 
opportunity. 

Write and tell me you are going to start your club and earn a 
pig and I will help you. 


{ So write me to-day and we will get 
busy together. 
JAS. L. MOGFORD, Manager, 


Club Raisers Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 














; HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
| a dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be. misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 


La 





| 


31] them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I. saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


















































































































A Few Hours Real 


Pleasure in the 
Evening 


2 HE bright 
light of the 
Rayo lamp 
makes reading and 
sewing real pleas- 


ures | evenings. 


O 


Lamps 
The Rayo gives a 
steady light that 
can’t hurt the eyes. 
It requires almost 
no attention. Its 
simplicity of design 
makes it easy to 
keep: clean. You 
don’t have to re- 
move the shade to 
light it—just lift the 
gallery and touch a 
match. Most con- 
venient — most 
eficient — most 
economical. 

Use Aladdin Security 
Oil or Diamond White 
Oil to obtain best results 
in Oil Stoves, Lamps and 
Heaters. 
The Rayo is only one 
of our many products 
especially suitable for 
use on the farm. 

Standard Household 

Lubricant 
mene Hand Separator 
1 

Parowax 

Mica Axle Grease 

Eureka Harness Oil 

Matchless Liquid Gloss 
If your dealer does not 
carry them; write to 
our nearest station. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 
Washington, D. 

Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 





Cc. Charlotte, N.C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, 8. C. 











SOLID SHOES 


Selected styles from “country’s 

leading makes. Good solid, honest 

value shoes that we can recom- 

mend and guarantee and on 

which we save you money. 

Men's, Ladies’ and Child- 

fen’s styles in new free 

catalogue of ““The South’s 

Mail Order House.” Be sure to write for it to day. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., 275'shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, 
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PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S AD- 
DRESS TO STATE FARMERS’ 
UNION 


—_—_—— 


by President H. 
Annual 


Address Deliver 


ter Farming, More Livestock, and 
Better Marketing Urged—Ten Im- 
portant Matters for State Legisla- 
tion 
OPENING the ninth annual ses- 
[ss of the North Carofina Farm- 
ers’ Union, in Durham, Tuesday, 
November 16, President Alexander 
delivered an address which will be 
read with keen imterest not only by 
the Union membership all over the 
state, but by other farmers as well. 
In his prelimimary remarks Dr. Alex- 
ander reported the Farmers’ Union 
of North Carolina in healthy, virile 
condition, the personnel of its mem- 
bership never better, and paid a trib- 
ute to the ability and faithfulness of 
the various other state officers, from 
vice-president down. He then launch- 
ed directly into a discussion of the 
important issues before the people 
of North Carolina as follows. He 
said :— 


Important Farming Lessons Learned 


HE farmers of North Carolina 

have much for which to be grate- 
ful. The cheapest crop ever made is 
now being harvested and while prices 
of our money crops are not commien- 
surate with the prices of the finished 
products they are so much better 
than last year as to seem good by 
comparison. Moreover, the food 
crops are larger and more diversified 
perhaps than ever before. There is 
“hog and hominy” in field and pen, 
with potatoes in the hill and wheat in 
the bin, and good home-made mo- 
lasses to sop ’em in. 

The school of experience’ has 
taught us a lesson and never again 
will the intelligent farmers be pros- 
trated with the all-cotton or all-to- 
bacco fever, to be followed by an at- 
tack of “store-eat-us” as a result of 
buying a living at the store. The 
large amount of small grain and 
clovers being sowed gives evidence 
that next v* - will be another food- 
crop yo». with North Carolina farm- 
ers. : 


“More and better livestock” is the 
slogan of progress heard throughout 
the state. Registered sires are being 
purchased on the codperative owner- 
ship plan. Cream routes are being 
established and the monthly checks 
for cream will go far toward reduc- 
ing the mortality from that terrible 
malady, “the buying-on-time-habit.” 
The sure cure for this disease is rais- 
ing home supplies and diversified 
money crops. These are fundamen- 
tal essentials to success, and at last 
we know it. 


Not the least item of economy in 
the production of the present crop is 
the great reduction in quantity of 
fertilizers used. The intelligent farm- 
ers will quit the game of gambling on 
fertilizers, cotton, tobacco and west- 
ern mules. The extravagant use of 
commercial fertilizers will be follow- 
ed by more manure from’stock raised 
and fed on the farm, applications of 
lime and ground phosphate rock and 


|the sowing of summer and winter 


legumes for nitrogen and humus. 
Some of us who have used no fertil- 
izers at all have learned that good 
crops can be made by other methods 
without high-priced fertilizers. 


Improved Marketing and Warehous- 
ing System Needed 


CONOMIC production, which has 
obtained more generally this year 
than ever before, must be followed 


by economic methods of marketing 
and distribution. Farmers are creat- 
ing approximately ten billions ‘of 
wealth each year, and yet few of 
them have all the necessaries of life, 
and millions of our population suffer 
from hunger and cold. One of the 
causes of this want in the midst of 
plenty is the lack of any system of 
marketing and distributing farm pro- 
ducts. 

B. F. Yoakum, of the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the Frisco railroad, says a 
hundred thousand car loads of farm 
products rot in the fields every year; 
we have read of carloads of bananas 
and other perishable products being 
dumped into the sea; and sometime 
ago we noticed the statement that a 
train load of potatoes had been run 
out of Chicago and dumped into a 
hole in the ground. And yet hundreds 
of thousands of *men, women and 
children are hungry for these food 
products. Such a condition as this is 
a reproach on our civilization. 

North Carolina should establish a 
state warehouse system, under state 
supervision “and control, through 
which all staple farm products should 
be sold. We are fortunate in secur- 
ing Hon. John L. McLaurin, State 
Warehouse Commissioner of South 
Carolina, to address this convention 
on this important economic question. 
It is greatly to be hoped that a move- 
ment will be inaugurated here that 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


NOVEMBER—(1) Do Local Markets :Give 

the Farmer a Square Deal in 

ing and Price-fixing? If Not, 

Is the Remedy? 

Rural Credits Legislation and Pe- 

titions to Congressmen and Sen- 

ators. 

DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: What Les- 
sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned This Year? 

Plans for Keeping Records and Ac- 
counts Next Year, 


G 
What 


(2) 











will result in a system of state ware- 
houses that will cover every county 
and find a market for every product 
that can be economically produced in 
the state. 

The high cost of living in the cities 
would be greatly reduced by such a 
system of marketing and distribu- 
tion. The products that now go to 
waste would go to the consumer and 
all products would be properly grad- 
ed, packed and labeled so as to in- 
sure a reliable article. And unneces- 
sary middlemen would be eliminated. 
This would also stimulate diversified 
cropping. 

The farmers are to be commended 
for holding their crops and market- 
ing gradually; but the marketing 
period should be extended to cover 
10 or 12 months. Markets should be 
supplied only as thefe is an active 
demand. Storage warehouses and 
cooperative selling will bring about 
this change and only in this way can 
stable remunerative prices be fixed. 


More Codperative Business Enter- 
prizes Needed 


HOROUGH organization is abso- 
lutely necessary to efficiency in 
any line of operation. This fact is 
recognized in all fraternal, industrial 
and political organizations. During 
the incoming year the Farmers’ Union 


“must not fail in putting forth every 


effort to enlarge and strengthen the 
organization in every county and 
school district in the state. The im- 
portance of local codperation must 
be emphasized. The necessity for 
coéperative buying and selling must 
be urged upon the people. And I 
would remind you of the state law 
provided by the last Legislature for 
incorporating small business associa- 
tions. 

I think farmers and city consumers, 
too, should do ‘more coéperative buy- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing as well as selling. We do not 
want to appear in the attitude of an- 
tagonizing the merchants, but self- 
preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, and the present method .of dis- 
tribution of manufactured commodi- 
ties is an unjust imposition on all 
consumers. We have seen the pub- 
lished statement that six hundred 
thousand commercial men travel the 
United States. That they are paid 
annual salaries aggregating eight 
hundred and fifty millions and an ex- 
pense acount of eight hundred and 
fifty millionsmore. This is a tremen- 
dous tax on the consumers; nearly 
four times the annual cost of the 
United States Government; and this 
is only one of several agencies that 
handle commodities, adding to their 
cost without increasing their value. 

In behalf of all consumers we 
would appeal to the mercantile world 
to meet the people half way and de- 
vise a more economical method of 
distribution. No question is ever set- 
tled until it is settled right. Is there 
no common ground on which these 
classes can cooperate and _ better 
serve all the people? Cannot busi- 
ness men think less in terms of prof- 
its and more in terms of human be- 
ings? Cannot classes get together, 
or must we fight each other? The 
Farmers’ Union is for peace with all 
classes, on a basis that is absolutely 
just and fair to all the people. A 
committee on organization and effi. 
ciency will submit to this convention 
plans for prosecuting this work 
throughout the state next year. We 
appeal to the entire membership for 
a hearty codperation in every effort 
made to “lengthen our cords and 
strengthen our stakes.” There should 
be a stronger feeling of fellowship 
and fraternalism anda livelier spirit 
of unselfish codperation. 


The Campaign for Practical Educa. 
tion 

HE Farmers’ Union should con- 

tinue in the forefront of the cam- 
paign for practical education. The 
foundation is well laid; let us help 
build a superstructure that will posi- 
tively remove from the next genera- 
tion any distinction of an “educated 
class” because of the education of all 
classes. 

Illiteracy should be wiped out 
among adults as well as children, and 
five years from now ignorance should 
be considered a reproach to our state, 
“Moonlight schools” if earnestly and 
persistently prosecuted will banish 
adult illiteracy from our state. 

Our colleges should get in closer 
touch with the people. I am glad to 
say there are already signs of whole- 
some changes in this direction. Stu- 
dents should leave college with clear- 
er conceptions of the needs of man- 
kind and a more willing mind and 
sympathetic understanding of a life 
of service. Our college presidents 
and faculties should guard against 
the standard and curriculum out of 
reach of the people. Come down to 
us and help us on our feet and then 
we will all rise together. Let us get 
together. 

The heavy tax levied on the people 
by the quadrennial change of school 
books can no longer be borne with 
equanimity. Change does not mean 
progress. The new adoption may be. 
an improvement over the old book, 
but it is hard to convince the man 
who pays the bill that this is true; 
and especially if he came up under 
that regime that knew no change un- 
til the old book was mastered. 

Our educational teaders should’ 
ever strive to limit expenses. This 
would tend to popularize education 
with that large class that must prac 
tice the most rigid economy in ordef 
to keep the children in school. 

Our state colleges and public 
schools should arrange to furnish 
books to the students at publishers 
prices. 
son why books should not pass #0 
the next class below at the price of 
second-hand books. And all unmet- 
essary expenses in a college course 
including “class expenses”, shorld 
be eliminated. College education 





And here, too, we see no Tea= - 
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js costing too much, and as a re- 
sult not many are getting the ad- 
vantages of it. And in my opinion 
inter -collegiate athletics should be 
cut out. Such contests encouragé 
the gambling instinct, distract the 
mind, lead to extravagance and levy 
© tribute on parents and public to foot 
© the bill. 


Make Your Party an Agency of Pro- 
gress 


© JN THE future as in ‘the past the 
i Farmers’ Union should steer clear 
f partisan politics, but it should be 
ctive in politics. The power and in- 
uence of the organization should be 
xerted in securing all reform legis- 
tion needed for the best interests 
the people. All men should be en- 
ouraged, yea urged, to study all pub- 
fic questions. Think for yourselves, 
F men, do not delegate this important 
© function to politicians and office- 
‘seekers. Don’t be a subject of any 
_party, but make the parties your ser- 
“yants. 
- All voters should note carefully the 
“grooming” of candidates. ~This is 
“qsually done by party leaders (poli- 
ficians) and the special ‘interests. 
Find out if possible what forces are 
behind candidates for legislative and 
other important offices and then re- 
quire candidates to state fully their 
"yiews on the legislative issues and 
economic questions that make for 
4he welfare of the common people. 
“When demanded by the people the 
fnajority of candidates will state hone 
estly and frankly their position on all 
public questions. But unfortunately 
_ for the masses this is not done spe- 
cifically. He comes before the people 
a Democrat or a Republican and 
s party regularity is unquestioned. 
We accept him on his party creden- 
als without knowing whether at 
heart he is for the people or the cor- 
porate interests. 
Before this organization meets 
again in annual convention we will 
have held state and National elect- 
jons. The candidates of the parties 
r the various offices will be select- 
© ed in a primary election. Every voter 
©*should be careful to exercise his 
| tight of franchise, and do it intelli- 
| gently, to the end that the very best 
men may be chosen as standard bear- 
ers of your party. 


Ten Matters for State Legislation 


Fok several years past the Farm- 
‘* ers’ Union has presented a legis- 
lative program to the people. We 
‘could hardly improve on that of a 
year ago. Without referring to that 
program let me mention briefly cer- 
» tain matters for your consideration. 
1. The Crop Lien—The crop lien 
w should be repealed. It is a curse 
“to tenant, landlord and merchant. It 
l keep the average tenant in ab- 
= ject slavery. It will wear out and 
‘wash away the farm of the landlord. 
twill finally break the time mer- 
hant or make him dishonest, There 
tis ina nutshell. Get a copy of the 
“University News letter of three 
Months ago and read an article on 
thé crop lien. 
2 Equitable’ Taxation—The most 
important legislative question before 
S the people of North Carolina, next 
» to financial reform, is that of an 
€quitable system of taxation. It is 
well known that the small property 
Older pays more tax proportionately 
than the large property holder. This 
Wrong and cannot be excused. This 
“ondition is possible and exists sim- 
ply because the large property holder 
or his friends or attorneys make and 
Minister our laws while the poor 
Man, without influential representa- 
On, carries the greater burden. 
Hany remedies have been suggested, 
» but hone of them have been epplied. 
_ Publicity would help some.” Every 
) Man’s tax list should be published in 
.t © county papers or in a bulletin for 
Pftee distribution. Classification and 
egation of property for taxation, 
e€taduated land tax, and an absen- 
Tandlord tax would soon establish 
Fand equitable taxation, and the 
ple should again be given the op- 
unity to amend our constitution 


in order that such laws might be en- 
acted. We are fortunate in having 
with us“at this convention, Hon. R. F. 
Beasley of Monroe, N. C., to give us 
an address on the subject of taxa- 
tion. He is one of the most advanced 
students of this question in the state. 

3. Race Segregation in Land Own- 
ership—The question of segrega- 
tion of the raoes in land owner- 
ship has sprung into prominence and 
popularity within the last two years. 
It is a question that will nof come 
down. Our law makers will have to 
give the people a chance to decide it. 
The cities have segregation per force 
of public sentiment; why should not 
the rural people have it, if they want 
it, by just and equitable law and so 
protect themselves against absentee 
landlords who now. defy rural public 
sentiment in this matter and produce 
intolerable social conditions? 

The program committee has secur- 
ed one of the most eminent lawyers 
in the state, Hon. James S. Manning, 
formerly a member of our State Su- 
preme Court, to address the conven- 
tion on this subject. 

4. Commission Government—The 
people should continue to study and 
agitate the question of commission 
or short ballot form of government. 
Cities are adopting it; why not coun- 
ties and the state? We have too many 
offices which are costing the tax pay- 
ers heavily. But instead of dispens- 
ing with some of them our General 
Assemblies create new offices or in- 
crease salaries nearly every session. 

5. Court Reforms—Many reforms 
are needed in our courts, It is to be 
hoped that the commission appointed 
by the last General Assembly to re- 
vise the civil and criminal procedure 
will be governed in their work by 
the interest of the taxpayer and for 
the promotion of justice. They should 
try to view the questions before 
them from the standpoint of the peo- 
ple. It is a shame the way some law- 
yers browbeat witnesses. They talk 
to them in a way they would not dare 
do on the street. And our judges 
permit it because they, too, are law- 
yers and may have done the same 
thing before they. were promoted to 
the bench. Our courts would be in 
better favor with the people if law- 
yers and judges were more consider- 
ate of the feelings and convenience 
of those over whom they are exercis- 
ing authority. 

6. Corporation Attorneys as Leg- 
islators—I reiterate my statement of 
a year ago that attorneys of public 
utility corporations should be requir- 
ed by law to sever their conection in 
good faith with such corporations, 
when they are elected to office. It is 
reported that one of the Congress- 
men from this state is attorney for 
several public utility corporations. 
If this is true he should sever his 
connection with the corporate inter- 
ests, or the people should sever their 
connection with him. He _ cannot 
truly and faithfully represent both. 

7,8 Freight Rates and Direct Leg- 
islation—Railroad freight rates con- 
tinues to be an irritating question. 
Overcharges are an every day occur- 
rence. Florida has a law imposing a 
thousand dollars fine for every over- 
charge, Why can we not have such 
a law in North Carolina? The busi- 
ness men of the state, led by the 
Governor and backed up by the 
farmers, made a splendid campaign 
three years ago which resulted in the 
enactment of the .“Justice Freight 
Rate” law. The most prominent fea- 
ture of this bill was known as the 
“long and short haul clause,” which 
prohibited railroads from charging 
more for a short haul than for a long 
haul when the short haul was includ- 
ed within the long haul. A very rea- 
sonable proposition. 

And, I would like to call attention 
to one striking provision in this law. 
Tt provided for a referendum, not to 
the people but to a commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to whom 
the railroads could appeal if they did 
not like the law; and of course they 
appealed. The attorneys who were 
responsible for that provision in the 


“Justice Bill” would most likely op- 


pose granting the people the power 
under state law of the “initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall.” This referen- 
dum commission was given the pow- 
er to “recall” the rates fixed by the 
General Assembly and to “initiate” 
new rates. The people should de- 
mand that they be granted the power 
under state law of “the initiative, 
referendum and recall,” applicable to 
Constitutional as well as statutory 
law. This is termed by President 
Wilson, “the gun behind the door.” 

But to return to the Justice Freight 
Rate law. The short line railroads 
made complaint that certain provis~ 
ions of the law would ruin their bus- 
iness. These provisions were repeal- 
ed by the last Assembly. The law 
should have been amended so as not 
to apply to the short line roads but 
continued in force as to long lines. 
We marched up the hill and then 
marched down again. 

9. Fire Insurance—The same thing 
was done in case of the fire insur- 
ance monopoly which has been arbi- 
trarily. robbing the people. The re- 
port of a Government commission, 
which had carefully investigated the 
whole matter, was ignored and the 
bills intended for the relief of the 
people were turned down. The trust 
continues its nefarious work. And 
what is our very capable Insurance 
Commissioner doing to relieve the 
people of these unjust rates and dis- 
criminating restrictions? 

Meanwhile the farmers should or- 
ganize coOdperative fire insurance as- 
sociations. In Mecklenburg County 
we have carried our own insurance 
under a liberal policy at a cost not 
exceeding $2.50 a thousand. per an- 
num, 

10. Anti-Usury Law and Bank 
Control—The 6 per cent interest law 
should be amended so as to make it 
obligatory on the Solicitor to enforce 
it. Why should the dependent, hard- 
pressed borrower be made the execu- 
tor of the law? ° And why should 
money lenders be permitted to vio- 
late a state law with impunity, while 
the masses of the people must “toe 
the mark” or go to, court? Moreover, 
why should not banks be put under 
the control and regulation of the 
Corporation Commission? Banks of 
deposit are public utility corpora- 
tions and should be regulated in their 
charges just as is done with rail- 
roads, street cars, etc. The Manu- 
facturers’ Record advanced this idea 
some weeks ago. 


[President Alexander also discuss- 
ed the money question and National 
issues, and this part of his address 
will appear in next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer.] 


' TAXATION REFORMS NEEDED 


Lands Held by the Speculator Should 
Be Assessed at Price He Asks for 
Them 


DISCUSSION of the tenant prob- 

lem is relatively connected with 
the business of the “unearned incre- 
ment” parasites who atquire the 
ownership of lands and hold them 
out of use, in order to reap enhanc- 
ing values that atcrue as a result of 
other people’s industry and develop- 
ment in the community. 

As I see it, there is no practical 
way -to reach this class of leeches 
and parasites except by taxing such 
lands held out of use (held at pro- 
hibitive high prices), at a rate that 
will make it unprofitable to further 
hold such lands for speculative .pur- 
poses, thereby making it far more 
profitable for the owners to sell the 
lands for productive purposes than 
to further hold them out of use for 
speculative purposes, 

But before we can secure this kind 
of taxation reforms we will have to 
first see to it that land grabbers and 
parasites are put out and kept out of 
control of our legislative bodies. Un- 
til this first step is taken we can 
never hope to even begin to put into 
practical effect any desirable tax- 





Save Money] 
on Groceries} 


Money saved is money made. © Make 
money buying your groceries, feed and 
seed from us direct at wholesale prices. 
It’s simply buyer and seller getting to- 


gether that makeg these low prices pos- |” 
sible, 


BARGAIN BOX NO. 1 


Only $3.67—f.0.b, Richmond, Va., con- 


ONLY $3.67 


12 Ibs. Perfection Flour 


This Bargain Box is sold simply to in- 
troduce our goods and show the economy 
of buying at wholesale prices, Order to- 
day. 


FREE—Our complete price list which 
shows how to save money by .buying all 
groceries, seed, and feed at wholesale. It 
means a saving of $120 per year for aver- 
age family. 


Richmond Grain & 
Provision Co. 


212 So. 10th St., | Richmond, Va. 














Grind Wheat 
Into Money 


Let us tell you how hundreds are - 
surprising profits on a com- 
parativelysmallinves' 
grinding wheat 








ation reforms. a ee eX 


*“*HUSTLER’® 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 


led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
ORE. Ye a first class Port- 
ng, ceil- 


ing, mouldings, etc. 


Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Colambia, S. €. 
Address Nearest Point. 
WHITE LEGHORNS, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
DeWitt C. Bacon, 





Trap-nested since 1912. 
onderful Layers. 
icent show-birds. 
t and Hatching Eggs. 
Send for free Mating and 
Price Lists. 


Box. F. Guyton, Ga, 
RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 














Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Budolf Rassendyll—An, adve@turous young 
Englishman, age 29, related?by an ancient 
marriage to the Diphbergs,’ the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania, 
udolf——The new King of Ruritania. Beth 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguishedi 

_for their dark red hair, and long, sharp,, 
straight noses—characteristics. of the 
' Biphberg family. 


Duke Strelsau—Halt- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King. self and far .moere 
popular with the peopic and army than his; 
brother Rudolf. 


Antoinette dp Mauban—<A. beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, im love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Prineess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to: 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael} 
is also passionately in love with. her. 

dohann—Keeper of Duke Michael's. castle 
of Zenda, 

Josef—sServant to King Rudolf. 

Golonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 


Britz Von Tarlenheim—aA. young nobleman 
in the service of the King, 


SYNOPSIS. 

Rudolf Rassendyll; the young English hero, 
is 29 years old and: brether of Lond: Burles- 
don. He has inherited the dark red hair and 
long, sharp, straight nose which characterize 
the Elphbergs, the royal family of Ruritania, 
te whom the Rassendylis are related through 
an ancient and unpleasant marriage, The 
family resemblance stirs in Rudolf a desire 
to see the country. of his royal kinsfolk, 
which is increased by the news that a new 
king, Rudolf the Fifth, is to be crowned at 
Strelsau. On his way to Strelsau Mme, An- 
téinette de Mauban, who is said to be im love 
With the Duke of Streisau, is. pointed out to 
him. Unabie to secure accommodations in 
the capital, Rudolf leaves the train. at Zen- 
da, a small tewn near the estate-of the Duke. 
At the inn, his resemblance to the new king 
is commented on, and he learns that “Black 
Michael” is much thore popular with the 





'. people than his brether, who is to be their 


* king and marry the Princess Flavia. Desir- 
ing to. see semething of the Duke's estate, 
Rassendyll gees for @ stroll, when he en- 
counters the young king, Colonel Sapt and 
Fritz von Tarienheim; His st ng lHke- 
ness to the king being explained. he is in- 
vited to dine with them. The king. drinks 

, the last bottle being: ome sent by 
Duke. : ‘he next morning, the day 
for the coronation, the king js found to be 
seanetind with a drug, supposed te have been 
taken through Michael's wine. In desper- 
ation Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim per- 
suade Rassentyll to shave and take the 
king’s Place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less. be crowned should the rightful king 
net appear. : 


CHAPTER V. 
The Adventures. of an Understudy 

TH Fritz von Tarienheim and 
F Colonek Sapt close behind me I 
stepped ont of the buffet on to the 
platferm, The last thing I did was to 
feel’ if my revolver were handy and 
my sword loose in the scabbard. A 
gay group of officers and high digni- 
taries steod waiting me, at their head 
a tall old man,.covered with medals, 
_and of*military bearing. He wore the 
yellow and red ribbon of the Red 
Rose of Ruritania—which, by the 
way, decorated my. unworthy breast 

also. ; 

“Marshal Strakencz,” whispered 
Sapt, and I knew that I was in the 
presence of the most famous veteran 
of the Ruritanian army. 

Just behitet 





» the marshal stood a 
short, spare: man, in flowing robes. of 
black and. crimson. 

“The chancellor of the kingdom,” 
whispered Sapt. 

The mgtshal: greeted me in a few 
loyal werds, and proceeded to deliver 
an apélogy from. the Duke: of Strel- 
saue The Duke; it seemed, had been 
afflicted with sudden indisposition 
which made it impossible for him to 
come to the station, but he craved 
leave to await his Majesty at the ca- 
thedral. I expressed my concern, ac- 
cepted the marshal’s. excuses very 
suavely, and received the compli- 
ments of a large number of distin- 
guished personages. No one betray- 
ed the least suspicion, and I felt my 
nerve returning and the agitated 
beating of my heart subsiding. But 
Fritz was still pate, and his hand 
shook like a leaf as he extended it to 
the marshal. 

Presently we formed procession 
and took our way to the door of the 
station. Here I mounted. my horse, 
thé marshal holding my stirrup. The 


civil dignitaries. went off to their car- 
riages, and I.started to ride through 
the streets with the marshal on my 
right and Sapt (who as my chief aid- 
de-camp, was entitled to the place) on 
my left. The city of Strelsau is partly 
old and partly new. Spacious modern 
boulevards and residential quarters 
surround and embrace the narrow, 
tortuous, and picturesque streets of 
the original town. In the outer cir- 
cles the upper classes live; in the in- 
ner the shops are situated; and be- 
hind: their prosperous fronts lie hid- 
den populous but wretched lanes and 
alleys, filled with a poverty-stricken, 
turbulent, and (in large measure) 
criminal class. These social and local 
divisions corresponded as I knew from 
Sapt’s information, to anether divis- 
ion. more important to me. The New 
Town was for the king; but to the 


. the 
' and then E started. For looking down 
. On me; with her handsome face and 


beauty-laden balconies again.. 


proud smile, was the lady who had 


. been my. fellow-traveler—Antoinette 


de Mauban; and I saw her also: start, 
and her lips moved, and she leaned 
forward and gazed at me. And I, col- 
lecting myself, met her eyes full and 
square, while again I felt my revolver. 
Suppose she had cried aloud, “That’s 
not theeking!” 

Well, we went by; and then the 
marshal, turning round in his saddle, 
waved his hand, and the Cuirassiers. 
closed round us; so that the crowd 
could*not. come near me. We were 
leaving my ‘quarter and entering 
Duke Michael’s, and this action of the 
marshal’s showed me more clearly 
than words what the state of teeling 
in the town must be. But if, Fate 
made me a king the Teast I could do 
was to play the part handsomely. 

“Why this. change in our order, 
marshal?” said [. 

The marshal bit his white mus- 
tache. : 

“It is more prudent, sire,” he mur- 
nmured. 

I drew rein. 




















“IF HE’S RED, 


Old: Town Michael of Strelsau was a 
hope, a hero, anda darling. 

The scene was very brilliant as we 
passed along the Grand Boulevard 
and on to the great square where the 
royal palace stood. Here I was in the 
midst of. my devoted adherents. Ev- 
ery house was hung with red and be- 
decked with flags and mottoes. The 
streets were lined with raised: seats 
on each side, and. 1 passed along, bow- 
ing this way and that, under a shower 
of cheers, blessings, and waving 
handkerchiefs. The balconies were 
fall. of gayly. dressed ladies, who clap- 
ped their hands and courtesied and 
threw their brightest glances at me. 
A torrent of red roses: fell on me; 
one bloom lodged in my horse’s’ mane, 
and I took it and’ stuck it in my coat. 
The marshall’ smiled grimly. I had 
stolen some glances at his face, but 
he was too impassive to show mé 
whether his sympathies were with me 
or nots 

“The red rose for the Elphbergs, 
marsiial,” said P gayly, and’ he nod- 
ded 

I have written “gayly”, and a 
strange: word! it must seem. But the 
truth is that I was drunk with excite- 
ment. At that moment I believed—I 
almost believedthat I was in very 
truth the king; and, with a look of 
laughing triumph, I raised my eyes to 


HE’S' RIGHT” 


“Let those in front ride on,” said I, 
“till they are fifty yards ahead. But 
do you, marshal, and Colonel Sapt 
and my friends wait here till I have 
ridden fifty yards. And see that no 
One is nearer to me. I will have my 
people see that their king trusts 
them,” 

Sapt. laid his. hand on my arm, I 
shoek him off.. The marshal. hesi- 
tated. 

“Am. I not findersteod?” said 1; and, 
biting his mustache again, he gave 
the orders. I saw. old. Sapt smiling 
into. his beard, but he shook his. head 
at me. If I had been. killed in open 
day in the streets of Strelsau Sapt’s 
position would have been a difficult 
one, 

Perhaps T ought to say that I was 
dressed all in white, except my boots. 
I wore a silver helmet with gilt orna- 
ments, and. the broad ribbon ot the 
Rose looked well across my chest. I 
should be paying a poor compliment 
to the king if I did not set modesty 
aside and admit that I made a very 
fine: figure. So the people thought; 
for when I, riding alone, entered the 
dingy, sparsely decorated, somber 
streets of the Old Town there was 
first a murmur, then a cheer, and a 
woman, from a window above a cook- 
shop, cried the old local saying: 

“If he’s red he’s right!” whereat I 
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laughed and. took off my, helmet that 
she might see that 1 was of the right 
color and they cheered me again: at. 
that.. 

It was. more interesting riding thus 
alone, for L heard. the comments of 
the crowd : 

“He looks paler than his wont,” said: 7 
one, e 

“You'd look pale if yow lived’ as he 
did,” was the highly disrespectful re. 
tert. i 

“He’s-a bigger man than I thought,” 
said another. Ree 

“So he had a good jaw under that 
beard after all,” commented a third, 

“The pictures: of him aren’t hand. 
sonte enough,” declared a pretty girl, 
taking great care that I should hear, 
No doubt it was. mere flattery. 

But in spite of these signs of ape 
proval, and interest the mass of the 
people received. me im silence and 
with. sullen looks, and my dear broth- 
er’s. portrait ornamented most of the 
windows—which was an ironical sors 
of greeting. to the king. I was. quite 
glad that he had been spared the uns- 
pleasant. sight. He was a man of 
quick tentper, and perhaps: he would 
not have taken it se plasidly as.1 did 

At last we were at the cathedrah 
Its great gay front, embellished with 
hundreds. of statues and boasting g 
pair of the finest oak doors in Europe,  ~ 
rose for the first time: before me, and ~ 


>: 





- the sudden sense of my audacity alk 7 


most overcame nre.. Everything wag 
in a mist as LI dismounted. I saw the 
marshal and Sapt dimly, and dimly 
the throng of gorgeously robed 
priests who awaited me:. And my eyes: 
were still dinv as T walked up: the 
great nave, with the pealing of the or- 
gan in my ears. I saw nothing of the 
brilliant throng that filled it ; I hardig 
distinguished the stately figure of the 
cardinal as he rose from the archies 
piscopal throne to greet me. Two 
faces only stood out side by side 
clearly. before my: eyes—the face of a 
girl, pale and lovely, surmounted! by a 
crown. of the glorious Elphberg hait® 
(for in a womarm it is glorious), and 
the face of a man: whose full-blooded 
red: cheeks, black hair, and dark, deep 
eyes told me that at. last I was in the» 
presence of my brother, Black Mich-— 
ael. And when fe: saw me his reé 
cheeks went pale all in a moment,.and 
his helmet fell with a clatter on the 
floor. Till that moment I believe that 
he had not realized that the king was” 
in very truth come to Strelsaui 

Of what followed next I rementber” 
nothing. I knelt before the altar and 
the cardinal anointed my head! .Ther 
I rose to my feet, and! stretched out 
my hand and took from him the 
crown of Ruritania and‘ set it on my 
head, and I swore the: old oath of the 
king; and (if it were a sin; may it be 
forgiven me) I received! the Holy Saas 
rament there before them all; Them 
the great organ pealed out again, the 
marshal bade the heralds: proclaim 
me, and Rudolf the Fifth was crowned 
king; of which imposing ceremony an 
excellent picture hangs: now. im my 
dining room, The portrait of the 
king is very good. 

Then the lady with the pale face 
and the glorious: hair, her train heli 
by two pages, stepped! from her place 
and came to where I stood: And @ 
herald cried: : ‘ soe 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess” 
Flavia!” ; 

She courtesied low, and! put: her 
hand under mine and raised! my 
hand and kissed! it. And for am a 
stant I thought what I had best do 
Then [ drew her to me and kist- 
ed her twice om tite cheek, and she 
blushed red, andi—why, them his 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop” 
slipped in front of Black Michael, 
and kissqd'my hand and’ presented’ mie” 
with a letter from the Pope—the first 
and last which I have ever rece 





“from that exalted: quarter! - 


And then. came the Duke of Strel 
sau. His step trembled) and he look 
ed to the right and to the left, 35% 
man looks who: thinks on. flight; aa@ 
his face was: patched with reé and’ 
white, and his: hand’ shook so-that E 

(Continued: om page 26, this issueyy 
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‘Saturday, November 20; 1915} 


THE GEORGIA STATE FAIR 


Large Attendance and Great Enthus- 
~ jasm Marked the Show at Macon— 
Livesteck Exhibits Especially Good 
—Lists of Winners 


ROGRESS in every department 
P marked the Georgia State Fair at 

Macon, and not the least improve- 
ment was noted in the attendance. 
110,000 people went through the turn- 
stiles, compared: with approximately 
40,000 a. year ago. There was more to 
see and there were more to:see it. The 
good price of cotton and cotton seed 
produced a smile on the face of ev- 
eryone that just. “would not come 
of. They were feeling good over 
the results of. the past year’s work, 
and they came determined to. enjoy 
a day or two off and at the same time 
gather new ideas to carry back to the 
farm for another year. Free whole- 
some amusements were provided for 
the afternoons and evenings. 

Educational exhibits and demon- 
strations were everywhere, and the 
truths they taught were so numerous 
that all could read. The corm club, 
canning club, poultry club and pig 
club exhibits directed by the Georgia 

State College of Agriculture were 
most gratifying, They taught many a 
lesson for the grown-ups, but best of 
all they represented a new phase of 
knowledge that is becoming familiar 
to every country boy and girl. The 
College exhibit, including the dis- 

‘plays sent from the various clubs, oc- 
cupied one of the largest buildings on 
the fair ground. In this exhibit was 
seen a relief map of the State of 
Georgia, showing the various. types of 
soil of the different sections of the 
state and suggestions for systems of 

* permanent agriculture. 

The forestry exhibit called atten- 
tion to the various uses that can be 
made of the all but innumerable va- 
ricties of timber found in the South- 

ern woodlands. A working dairy 
model illustrated the underlying prin- 
ciples involved in butter making, and 
the operators were kept busy from 
morning until night answering ques- 
tions from interested visitors. 

The exhibits of farm machinery 
were instructive, probably the most 
valuable of which were different 
types of silos and silage machinery. 

The all absorbing part of the fair 
was the livestock exhibit. That the 
quality of stock was much better 
than in former years is proved by 
‘peading a list of the exhibitors. Their 
fMames are familiar to stockmen in 
“every section of the United States. 
For the first time im the history of 
the Georgia fair the show ring was 
graced with the same celebrities that 
fought out many battles. during the 
present show season im such arenas 
as the state fairs at Iowa, Illinois, 
“Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, and tite bat- 
tle royal at Kansas City. More grat- 
fying still) was the fact that these 


excellent animals, were so. highly ap-" 


‘peeciated by the spectators. Thous- 
ands thronged the barns, and most of 
m went away with a more definite 
Standard of excellence in their minds 
and a. determination to go Home and 
produce better livestock im the fu- 
ture than they had done in the past. 


Beef Breeds 


HORTHORNS: Shorthorns were 

well represented by the herds of 
such noted breeders as Carpenter & 
Ross of Mansfield, Ohio; Upper Mill 
Farm of Waupello, lowa; J. W. Mc- 
Dermott, of Kahoka, Mo.; T. G. Chas- 
‘ain, of Atlanta, Ga.; and J. D. Weav- 


| €t, gf Dawson, Ga. 


~ The: following list shows how the 
eral money prizes were divided: 


n,* pears ole ane oven, 1st, Carpenter 
sfield, 0; i ke. s- 
tain, Atlanta. nondiyicty pea 
ull, 2 years old and under 38, 1st, Carpen- 
ae: beo ; 2nd, J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, 
-; rd, Upper Mill Farm, Waupello, Iowa. 
Senior yearling bull, ist, Carpenter & 


. 


2nd, J: W. McDermott; 3rd, Upper 
Farm, 

Senior bull calf, 1st, Carpenter & Ross; 

: Carpenter & Ross; 3rd, J. W. McDer- 


; Junior yearling bull, ist, Carpenter & 
My 


Eenier bull calf, Ist, Carpenter & Ross; 


* - McDermott; 3rd, Carpenter & 
* 4th, Upper Mill Farm, 


Cow 3 years old. and. over, ist, Carpenter 
& Ross; 2nd, Carpenter & Ross. 

Cow 2 years old and under 3, ist, Carpen- 
ter & Ross; 2nd, Upper: Mill Farm; 3rd, J. 
W. McDermott; 4th, Carpenter & Ross, 

Senior yearling heifer, Ist, . W. Me- 
Dermott; 2nd; Carpenter & Ross; 3rd; J, W. 
McDermott; 4th, Carpenter & Ross. 

Junior yearling heifer; Ist and 2nd, Up- 
per Mill Farm; 3rd and 4th, Carpenter & 


R 
J. W. McDermott; 
8rd, Carpenter & 


oss. 

Senior heifer; calf, 1st, 
2nd, Upper Mili Farm; 
R 


Oss. 

Junior heifer calf: 1st, Upper Mill Farm; 
2nd, J. W. MeDermott; 3rd, Carpenter & 
Ross, 

Graded herd, ist, Carpenter & Ross; 2nd, 
Upper Mill Farm; 3rd, J. W. McDermott. 

Breeders’ young herd, ist; Upper Mill 
Farm; 2nd, J. W. McDermott. 

Breeders’ calif herd, ist, J. W. MeDer- 
mott; 2nd, Upper Mill Farm; 3rd, Carpenter 
& Ross, 

Junior champion bul, 
junior champion cow, 
champion bull, Carpenter & Ross; junior 
champion cow, Carpenter & Ross; grand 
champion bull, Carpenter & Ress; grand 
champion cow, Carpenter & Ross. 


Herefords:—A. good array of Here- 
fords were in evidence. The breed is 
rapidly becoming popular in. this sec- 
tion, and the list of winners includes 
the names of the men who have 
fought the battles -for the “white 
faces” in the past. The principal ex- 
hibitors were J. T. Anderson of Mari- 
etta; C. F. Shingler of Ashburn; W. 
L. Florence of Powder Springs, and 
Giltner Brothers of Eminence, Ky. 
The awards were as follows: 


Bull, 3 years od and over, ist, C. F. Shing- 
ler, Ashburn; 2nd, Anderson Farms, Mari- 
etta; 3rd, not awarded; 4th, W., L. Flor- 

Powder Springs. 

Bull, 2 years old and, under 3, Ist, C. F, 
Shingler; 2nd, L. W. Jarman, of Porterdale, 

Senior yearling bull, Ist, C, F. Shingler; 
2nd, C. F. Shingler. 

Junior yearling bull, ist, Anderson Farms; 
2nd, W. Florence; 3rd, C., F. Shingler; 
4th, W. lL. Florence. 

Senior bull calf, lst, Anderson Farms; 
2nd, 3rd and 4th, W. L. Florence: 

Junior bull calf, 1st, C; FP. Shingler; 2nd, 
L. W. Jarman, 3rd and 4th, W. L. Florence. 

Cow, 3 years old and over, ist, C. ° 
Shingler; 2nd, Anderson Farms; 3rd, W. L. 
Florence; 4th L, W. Jarman, 

Cow, 2 years old and under 3, Ist, C. F. 
Shingler; 2nd, Anderson Farms; 3rd, W. L. 
Florence; 4th, L. W. Jarman, 

Senior yearling heifer; 1st, Anderson 
Farms. 

Junior yearling heifer, 1st, Anderson 
Farms; 2nd; Anderson Farms; 3rd. and 4th, 
Cc. F. Shingler. 

Senior heifer calf, Ist and 2nd, 
Farms. 

Junior heifer calf, ist, C. F. Shingler; 2nd 
Anderson Farms; 3rd, L. W. Jarman; 4th, C 
F. Shingler: 

Graded herd, ist, C. F. Shingler; 2nd, An- 
derson Farms; 3rd, lL. W. Jarman 
Breeders’ young herd, Ist, 

Farms. 

Breeders’ calf herd, ist, Anderson Farms; 
2nd, C. F. Shingter. 

Champion bul), any age, C. F. Shingler. 

Champion cow, any age, Anderson Farms. 


Aberdeen Angus:—There was but 
one herd of Angus cattle on the fair 
grounds, though they were of com- 
mendable quality and made friends 
for the breed. J. L. J. Phillips showed 
this herd. 


Carpenter & Ross; 
McDermott; senior 


Anderson 


* 


3 Anderson 


Dairy Breeds 
HE exhibit of dairy cattle was not 
as large as that of the beef: cat- 
tle, but showed material improve- 
ment in quantity and numbers over 
previous years. 

Jerseys:—R. H. Northcutt, of Mari- 
etta and the venerable breeder, W. 
Gettys, of Athens, Tenn., were the 
principal contenders in the Jersey 
classes: The awards: were as. follows: 


R. H. Northentt, Marietta; ist on bull 3 
years and over; 2nd en bull senior yearling; 
ist and 2nd on bull senior calf; ist and 4th 
on: cow 3 years. and over; ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
on cow 2 years.and under 3; 2nd and 3rd on 
heifer junior yearling; list, 2nd and 3rd on 
heifer senior calf; 1st. on. graded herd; ist 
on breeders’ young herd, ist on. breeders’ 
caif; champion bull, and champion cow. 

W. Gettys, Athens, Tenn.: 2nd on bull 3 
years: and over; ist on bull senior yearling; 
ist on bull junior calif; 2nd and 3rd on cow 
3 years and over; ith on cow 2 years and 
under 3; ist heifer senior yearling; Ist and 
4th heifer junior yearling; Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
on heifer junior calf; 2nd: om graded herd, 
and: 2ndé on breeders’ caif herd. 

Willow Stock Farm, Jefferson: 
bull 3 years and over. 


Holsteins:—E. ©. Templeton, of 
Blythe, Ga., and Giltner Bros, of Emi- 
nence, Ky., had creditable exhibits of 
Holstein cattle, and divided the mon- 
ey as follows: 


EB. O. Templeton, Blythe: ist on bull 2 
years and under 3; Ist on bull junior calf; 
8rd and 4th on cow 3 years and over; ist on 
cow 2 years and under 3; ist on heifer and 
senior yearling; Ist and 2nd on heifer jun- 
ior calf; ist on graded herd. 

Giltner Brothers, Eminence, Ky.: Ist, on 
bull, junior yearling; Ist and 2nd on cow 3 
years and over; champion bull and champ- 
ion cow. 

M. M. Massey, Macon: 2nd@ on bull junior 
yearling. 


In the Swine Department 
HE entries in the swine classes 
were much larger than usual and 
showed superior quality. Space does 


3rd on 





not permit a detailed discussion of 
the various bfe@is and the outstand- 
ing animals. The following list tells 
how the judge’ tied the ribbons: 


Berkshires 


L. A. Nolan, Alexander City, Alm: 2nd on 
boar 2 years: and over; ist on boar 18 
months and under 2; 2nd on boar 1} year an@ 
under 18 months; Ist on boar 6 months and 
under Ll year; ist on boar under 6 months; 
ist and 2nd on sow 6 months and under 1 
year; lat on sow under 6 months; Ist on 
herd over 1 year; 1st on herd under 1 year 
and over 6 months; Ist on herd under 6 
months, 

E. O. Templeton, Blythe: 3rd on boar 2 
years and over; 3rd on boar under 6 months; 
2nd and 3rd on sow over 6 months and under 
1 year; 3rd on herd under 1 year and over 
6 months; 3rd on herd under 6 months; ist: 
= 2nd on sow with five or more suckling 
pigs. 

J. F. Suttle, Felix, Ala.; 2nd on boar 18 
months and under 2 years; ist on boar 2 
years and over; Ist and 3nd on boar 1 year 
and under 18 months; 8rd on boar 6 months 
and under 1 year; 2nd on boar under 6 
months; Ist and 2nd@ om sow two years and 
over; ist, 2nd and 8rd on sow 18 months 
and under 2 years; ist on sow 1 year and 
under 18 months; 3rd on sow 6 months and 
under 1 year; ist and 2nd on herd over 1 
year; 2nd on herd under 1 year and over 6 
months; won champion boar and champion 
sow. 

L. W. Jarman, Porterdale: 2nd on boar 
6 months and under 1 year; 3rd on sow un- 
der 6 months. 

Cc. W. Fowler, 
years and over. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
J. P. and W. H. Peacock, Cochran: ist on 
boar 2 years and over; 1st om boar 1 year 
and under 2 months; Ist, 2nd and 8rd on 
boar over 6 months’ and under 1 year; Ist 
and 2nd on boar under 6 months; ist, 2nd 
and 3rd on sow 2 years and over; ist on 
sow 1 year and under 18 months; ist, 2nd 
and 3rd on sow 6 months and under 1 
year; ist on herd over k year; Ist and 2nd 
on herd under 1 year and over 6 months; 
2nd on herd under 6 months; championship 
boar; championship sow; won Duroc-Jersey 
National Association trophy; won ist on 
herd; American Duroc-Jersey herd under 1 

year. 

J. W. Hodge, Elko: 2nd on boar 2 years 
and over; Ist on boar 18 months and under 
2 years; 3rd on boar under 6 months; ist 
and 2nd on sow 18 months and under 2 
years; ist, 2nd and 3rd on sow under 6 
months; lst on herd under 6 months; tst on 
sow with five or more suckling pigs. 

W. H. Matthews, Reynolds, Ga.: 
boar 1 year and under 18 months; 
sow 1 year and under 18 months. 


Poland-Chinas 


y W. Cc. McLean, Washington: ist on boar 2 
years and over; ist on boar 1 year and un- 
der 18 months; lst on boar under § months; 
ist on sow 2 years and over; ist on sew 18 
months and under 2 years; ist on sew t 
year and under 18 months; Ist on sow 6 
months and-under 1 year; lat om sow under 
6 months; Ist on herd over 1 year; Ist on 
herd under 1 year and over 6 months; cham- 
pionship. bear and championship: sow. 
. Eugene Clower, Cairo; 2nd on bear 
under 6 months. 

R. P: Bannister, Ball Ground, Ga.; 3rd on 
boar under 6 months; 2nd and 3rd: on sow 
under 6 months; ist om herd under 6 


months, 
Tamworths 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm. Columbia, S. C.; 
ist on. boar 2. years and over; ist on boar 
18 months; and under 2 years; ist on boar 
1 year and under 18 months; lat on boar 
under 6 months; Ist on sow 2 years and 
over; ist and 2nd on sow 18 months and 
under 2 years; ist and 2nd on sow 6 months 
and under 1 year; ist on sew under 6 
months; Ist and 2nd on herd: over 1 year; ist 
on herd under 1 year and over 6 months; 


Mariettta; 3rd on sow 2 


2nd on 
2nd on 


(21) 1085 


lst on herd under 6 months; champion boar 
and champion sow, 
te 2nd 


Ww Younginer, Colum! a C.: 
on boar 


on boar -2.years: and ever; 
months; and under 2 years; 2nd on boar 1 
montha; 2nd om boar 6 


year and uber 18 ; 

months and under 1 year; 2nd and: 3rd~ on 
boar under 6 months; 2nd and 3rd on sow 
2 years: and over; 3rd on. sow 18 months 
and under 2 years; 3rd om. sow 1 year and 


months and under 1 year; 2nd and 3rd on 
sow under § months; 3rd on herd over 1 
year; 2nd om herd under 1 year and over 6 
months; 2nd om herd under 6 montis, 
Berkshires-—-Boars. over 6 months: ist, 
Willie Dilt Scott, Arlington; boars under 6 
months: ist, Willie Dil)- Seott, 
ist, Frank Hall, 


Sows over 6 months: 
6 months: tst, Julian Hill, 
2nd,. Fred Waish, Cairo; 3rd, Powel 
Cairo; 4th, Lawtom Alexander, Ma- 
25. Sth, Bebee Frederick, Lizella. 
erseys—Boars over 6 months; Ist, 
Edwar@ Shiver, Cairo; 2nd, Emory Clay, 
Macon No. 2; 3rd, Goode Carr, Cairo. 
Sows over 6 months: ist, Lucile Nash, 
Macon No, 3; 2nd, Fred Walsh, Cairo. 
Boars under 6 months: ist, Margaret Du- 
val, Douglaa; 2nd, Ernest Holmes, Ranger. 
Sows under 6 months: ist, Alva Sanders, 
Donalsonville; 2nd, Frank Norvell, Macon 
No 1; 3rd, Marthe Lucas, Quitman; 6th, 
Felton Hamlin, Macon No. 3. 
Poland-Chinas-—Boars over 6 months: Ist, 
Goode Carr, Cairo; 2nd, Pierce Butler, Cairo. 
Sows under 6 months: ist, R. L. Hurst, 
Cairo; 2nd, Ray Rhodes, Cairo. 
Sweepstakes— Boars: Edward Shriver, 
Cairo, Duroc-Jerseys. Sows: Julian Hill, 
Macon, Berkshires. 
Champion: Julian Hill, 1, 
Berkshire sow. 


Horses and Mules 
NTHUSIASM ran high in the 
horse barns. Creditable exhibits 

of Percheron horses, light harness 
horses and mules were on display. 
The accompanying list shows the ex- 
hibitors and ratings in this ~depart- 
ment: 


Macon No. 


Horses, Mules and Ponies 

Percherons—T. J. Shingler, Donalsonville: 
1st on stallion, 3 years and over. 

Cc. L, Bennett Jefferson: 2nd on stallion, 
3 years and over; ist on stallion under 3 
years; Ist and 2nd on mares over 3 years; 
lst and 2nd on pair of mares in harness; 
Ist on colt. of the year 1915; ist stallion 
and-2 mares; ist and 2nd on brood mares 
and foal. 

Raised WHorses—C. L. Bennett, 

Jefferson: 2nd on horse colt, foal of 1915; 
2nd on horse colt, foal of 1913, 

. I. Murray, Cordele: Ist on horse colt, 

foal of 1914; Yst on horse colt, foal of 1912. 

Edwin Simpson, Culverton: ist, 3rd and 
4th, filly foal of 1914; lsat on standard-bred 
and registered’ stailion and three of his get; 
_ on graded harness stallion and three of 

sg get. 

Graham Simpson, Culvertonm: ist on filly 
foal of 1913; 1st on standard-bred@ mare and 
— ist on non-standard-bred) mare and 


Cc, R. Haneoek, Bonaire: 2nd on filly 
of 1914; 3rd on horse colt; foal of 1914 

W. R. Callaway, Macon; first on horse colt 
of 1913; ist on mare colt, foal of 1912. 

Mules and Jacks—Graham Simpson, Cul- 
verton: Ist on pair of mules, any age, shown 
in harness; ist. and 2nd single mules; 2nd 
on mule colt under 1 year; Ist on mule colt, 
2 years: and over; let-onm j rs 


foal 


and 
>; 2nd 
Edwin Stmpsen: Culverton: ist om mulé 


colt under 1 year; ist on jennet 3 years 
an doer; ist on mare with colt by side, 


MILTON P: JARNIGAN. 
Athens, Ga. 
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Things to Eat For U 
the Worker on the Farm! 


’ “You want thi 


a 


tasty and cee. 


use C 


are nourishing and 


at your house that 
wholesome as well as 
Then take my advice— 
every bake day. - 


“Such tender, light. and appetizing bis- 
muffins, 


= cuits, 
other 


goodies!—all so tempting you just 


cakes and - 


can’t keep away from them. 
“My mother uses Calumet all the time 


\ and I know she knows what's. best. 


It’s unequaled for sure results—for 


leavening 


raising qualities— 


for purity and economy. Try it 


on the 


money-back 


guarantee.” 


Received Highest Awards 


New Cook Book Free 
See Slip in Pound Can 
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The Foundation of a Happy 
Home Is Laid in the Kitchen 


Go behind the scenes of any happy contented family 
and in most cases you'll find the secret in the kitchen. A 
a range lifts mother’s household worries and ends 
fat For twenty years now 


ers late-meal troubles. 


ALLEN. 


RANGES 


have transformed the burden of housekeeping into a pleas- 
ure. In more than a hundred thousand Southern homes meals are cooked 
quicker, better, more evenly and with less fuel than on the ordinary 
ides Allen’s Princess contains many exclusive and convenient 


range. 
features not found on any other stove. 


For instance, the handy warming closet; the spotless alumi- 
i f d walls which hold all the heat 
inside the range. These and many other features described in our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue—free to any housewife. 


n ovens; the triple asbestos line 


| ee 


zal 


Good Dealers Everywhere Handle Allen’s Princess Ranges 
Allien Manufacturing Co. 


306 Tenth Avenue 


Nashville, Tenr. 


Write for your copy. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 











POULTRY AND BEES 








The North Carolina Annual Egg Show 


N ADDITION ‘to the large entry 
| 4 list of birds at the North Carolina 
| State Fair at West Raleigh, October 
18-23, 1915, there was held the first 
State Annual Egg Show. The Egg 
Show was considered a great success 
and a start in the right direction. 
There were 105 entries and competi- 
tion was keen in,;some classes. 
There were four classes as follows: 








Fanciers’ class, Commercial class, 








Boys’ and Girls’ class and Students’ 





class. The premiums awarded in the 
Fanciers’ class were as follows: 
American Class 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red—First, W. 
C, Wooten, Statesville, N. C.; second, Mrs, 
Walker Bradley, Statesville, N. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Red—First, B. 
R. Hummer, Frenchtown, N. J, 
Barred Plymouth Rock—Second, Harry 


Sherrill, Statesville, N. C.; third, E. R. Hum- 


mer, Frenchtown, N. J 
Mediterranean Class 

Single Comb White Leghorn—First, E, R. 
Hummer, Frenchtown, N. J. 

—" Leghorn—First, C. L. Parrish, Eure, 
N.C. 

In the commercial class two premiums 
were awarded as follows: No. 1 White (Ex- 
tras) first, Hardimont Poultry Farm, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; No. 1 Brown (Extras), first, J. 
R. Reece, Statesville, N. C. 


The following premiums were 
awarded in the Boys’ and Girls’ class: 


Asiatic Class 


| Light Brahma—First, Katherine Wilfong, 
| Newton, N. C. 
Black Langshans—First, 
fong, Newton, N. C. 
| American Class 


Barred Plymouth Rock eggs—First, Siddle 





Katherine Wil- 


Malette, Tarboro, N. C.; second, Rosaline 
Redfearn, Wadesboro, N. C.; third, Mary 
Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C.; fourth, Katherine 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C.; fifth, ————————_,, 


Wadesboro, N. C. 

White Wyandotte eggs, first, James Rice, 
Wadesboro, N. C.; second, Viola Kiker, Polk- 
ton; third, Katherine Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs—first, 
Nettie Crump, Polkton; second, Julia Cam- 





PLANT OATS WITH THE 
GANTT DRILL 


and make ten bushels more per 
acre than if broadcast 
or drilled between cot- 


ton rows. Saves the 
price of the drill, $8, in planting two 
acres. Write us. 


Gantt Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


ba X 


Save $8 
In Planting 
2 Acres 









eron, Polkton; third, Lottie Flake, Polkton; 
fourth, Katherine Wilfong, Newton, N. C.; 
fifth, Elsie Brantley, Mooresville, N. C. 
English Class 
White Orpington eggs—first, J. J. Thorne, 
Rocky Mount; second, Mrs. J. J. Thorne, 
Rocky Mount; Buff Orpingon eggs—Third, 
Katherine Wilfong, Newton; fourth, E, L. 
Greene, Tarboro, N. C.: White Orpington 
eggs—Fifth, Katherine Wilfong, Newton. 
Hamburg Class 
Silver Spangled Hamburg 
Katherine Wilfong, Newton. 
Mediterranean Class 


eggs—Fir: +, 


Black Minorca eggs— First, Walter R. 
Tice, Wadesboro. 

Ancona eggs—First, Mary Sigmon, Clare- 
mont, N. C. 











ask him to get it for you. 








Mot la the Trust 


by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, ine. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juiey and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ufactured 


Single Comb White. Leghorn eggs—First, 


A, Causse, Raleigh; second, Katherine Wil- 
fong, Newton. 
Continental Class 
Silver Campine eggs—First, Harry K. 


Jones, Raleigh. 

The five classes in Poultry Science 
work at the A. & M. College com- 
posed the Students’ class. The follow- 








WINSTON - SALEM, FM. 6. 


ing premiums. were awarded: 











to facto 
=» first 


55 Ibs., $1.84 per roll. 
THE SPOTLESS 





| 86 Sheckee ; 


Ty cost. ess 

quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—1 
square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
1Ply, 35 Ibs., 78¢;2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 


em KUBBER ROOFING 


Direct to user—only one small profit added 
Spotl Rubber 


08 


samples and Cat. 


CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Fanciers’ Class 








oa 


ROLL, 


Mediterranean Breed—Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs—First, J. H. Rogers. 
American Breed—Barred Plymouth Rock 
eggs—First, E. R. Millsaps. Buckeye eggs— 
First, T. L. Blue. Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Red—First, W. K. Scott. 
Commercial Class 
Sub-division A (white) extras—First, H. 
L. Brooks. Sub-division B 1 (brown) extras 
—First, M. C. Donnell; second, P. B. Be- 








lange; third, N. W. Weldon; fourth, C. W. 





Stanford; fifth, B. R. Melvin, Sug-division 





, PECANS 


line of other Nursery stock. Write the Ol 
when you want the best in the Nursery line. 


| JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 





Greensboro, N. C. ; 


GRAPES 


We can for immediate acceptance offer some special bargains in budded 
and grafted pecans of the best varieties, also grape of best varieties and a full 
Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 


B 2 (brown) extras—First, O. F. Taylor; 
second, T. B. Weldon; third, E. J. Pruden; 
fourth, J. H. Rogers. 


About That Water Pan 


Ho” often do you clean up the wa- 
ter pans in your hen house? You 
ought to clean them every day. For 











a dirty water pan is the surest way of 








PAY AGENTS TWO OR THREE PRICES FOR STALE FRUIT TREES 


spreading disease throughout your 
flock. 








La=~~ DONT 








is worth $25.00 to any grower of Strawberries, 
ecans, Hedges, etc. 








*8 


atalog free. 


that have probably lain for weeks at delivery points 
When You Can Buy Fresh Stock Direct From Usat Wholesale Rates. Our Modern Methods 

Book (free to buyers) 
ples, Peaches, Pears, Grapes, 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 203 Railroad St., Kittrell, N.C. 


‘ One of the largest nurseries in the world selling direct to the people, 


The best way of handling water in 
the poultry house is to keep it in a 
cheap, flat wash basin that can be 
easily cleaned and refilled. It doesn’t 
pay to bother with patent water 
tanks. You will have to fill them 


Roses, 











Attention Teachers 


Cleora, S. C., Oct. 23rd, 1916. 
Falter, progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
ar Sir:— 
I am very anxious to have The Progressive 
Farmer in every home connected with my 














sister known. 


RUBBER ROOFING 78: 


Celebrated FOX Brand—made of 
pure wool felt saturated in best grade 
iquid asphalt. Toughest weatlier re- 


The ideal roof for all 


just as often as the basins, and they 
are harder to clean up. 

Place the open basin on a box some 
eight or ten inches high and perhaps 
eighteen inches square, and make a 
runway for it. This keeps it from 








school. What is the best you can do for us? J | outbuildings. Anybody can Iay it. 2ply | filling up with dirt and straw from 

We want to study it with our lIture. * . : 
Thanking you for any Mt ig a create lish te cis Lien po apd i eens the floor, and the hens do not climb 

Respectfull SN 108 ed. ft_—no ade. or short lengthe. 34 into it in drinking. 

4 ana cemen inciu uaran- = . e 
We should like to make you the ] | teed byold reliable house. Write to-day pe Then put ~ iraMcite basin os a 
same nerous ro ition we for big special circular and free samples sunny corner o e house away rom 
propos SMITH-COURTNEY CO. the roosts and nests, so that no dirt 

made Stevens. May we? 621 E. Cary Street, RICHMOND, VA. | can fall into it from above. 


Clean it and refill it with clean, 
fresh water every day and you will 
have put the disease germs to flight 
indefinitely—James G. Halpin. 
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Ducks for Eggs ; = 
READER asks: “Are Indian “9a 
Runner ducks superior to Peking ~ 
in egg production, hardiness, and 
feather production?” 
The Indian Runner duck has the 
reputation of being a wonderful lay. 
er, an average of over 200 eggs a year ~ 
for a flock being recorded. An Auss 7 
tralian flock of six ducks averaged “ae 
266 eggs each a year. The Pekin prob. 
ably will fall considerably below the 
Runners’ averages, say from’ 140 to 
160 eggs at best. The Runners weigh 
four to four and one-half pounds, the is 
Pekins six to eight pounds. In hardi- ed 
ness, the Runners probably are a lit- ta 
tle better—they are more active. In ed 
feather production, from their great- th 
er size, the Pekin should have the ad- if 
vantage, but I do not know of any ot 
comparisons available. Boy. Ra m: 
no 
Prepare Bees for Winter to 
REMOVE honey at once. ad 
Leave plenty of winter food. : 
Don’t spill or smear honey about © = 
the hive. It leads to robbing. : Aai 
Don’t chill the bees while removing Be 
the supers. Choose warm days for 4a 
this work. of 
Wrap each hive with a layer of tar fr: 
paper or other heavy, win-proof p fo 
material. Th 
If any supers are left on the hives, oe 
remove the sections and fill the space. fe 
with a bag of dry leaves. a: 
Set the hives on a south slope and ha 
do not leave the front high enough to - 
let the snow or water blow or run in, for 
The bee house or cellar is rarely ” 
or never used as far south as Miss : 
souri. A strong swarm properly pre- = 
pared in a good hive and properly fed © 50 
will get through the winter well—L, 7 ps 
Haseman, Missouri College of Agri- ve 
culture. of 
cat 
Get These Books and wh 
Bulletins os 
United States Department of Agriculture, ‘ten 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletins: 














No. 685—-The Native Persimmon; 
No. 686—Uses of. Sorghum Grain; 
No. 688—-The Culture of. Rice in California 
No. 689—-A Plan ‘fora Small Dairy Housé 
No. 690—The. Field Pea as a Forage Crop; 


No. 
No. 
No, 


692—Game Laws for 1915;- 
693—Bur Clover; 
694—The Cultivation of 
and Spearmint; 
No. 695—-Outdoor Wintering of Bees, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D, — 
C.—The Tick Primer; Pie 
The Necessity for Eradicating Foot-and 
mouth Disease; ; 
Meat Production in Australia and New 
Zealand; 
Effects of Tick Eradication on the Cattle 
Industry of the South: Re 
Bulletin No, 294—Lessons on Cotton for 
the Rural Common Schools; § : 
Bulletin No, 302—Apple Market Investi- 
gations, 
Extension Division University of Arkansas, — 
Fayetteville, Ark.—Suggested Constitution 
and By-laws for Farmers’ Clubs. 


Mississippi Experiment Station, Agricultural 


Peppermint 


College, Miss.—Bulletin No. 172—Forage 
Crops. 
Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala.— 
Circular No. 83—Boll -Weevil Control by 


Cotton Stalk Destruction, 
Extension Division Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, Baton Rouge, La.—Circulars: 
No. 1—Some Soils and Their Treatment; 
No. 2—Organization of Boys’ Pig Clubs; 
No. 3—Breeds of Hogs—The Best Crops t@ 
Grow for Hogs; d 
No. 4—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 


Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, 
Kansas.,—Circular No. 53—Filling Silos. 
Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio— 
Press Bulletin—Watch for Grain Weevils; 
Bulletin No. 7—(Technical) On Nitrifica- 
tion. ‘ 
Indiana Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind 
Newspaper Bulletin No. 204 Weaning the 

Farm Colt. 

Nebraska Experiment Station, Lincoln, Neb. 
Bulletin No, 147—Pork Production; 

Dairy Calf; 

of Ho; 





Bulletin No. 149—Raising the 
Extension Bulletin No, 33—Use 
Cholera Serum; 
Press Bulletin No. 46—Alfalfa Mixtures for 
Silage. ' 
New Jersey Experiment Station, New Bruns: 
wick, N, J.—Bulletins: 






No. 276—The Mosquitoes of New Jersey 
and Their Control; ‘ ‘ 
No. 284—Packing and Shipping Peaches 
in Georgia Carriers. 
North Dakota Experiment Station, ase . 
tural College, N. D.—Circular No. 9— 3 






keting the 1915 Hog Crop. 






De Laval Separator Co. Chicnmtr: TA 
ou Farm: 
Great Opportunity for the Wake Advan= : 


er in Dairying and How to 
tage of It, by Samuel BE. Barnes, 
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NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME FARM 


Why Specialized Farming Is a Risky 
Business — Let Soil-building Be 
Your First Business—Try a Wheel 
to Regulate the Depth of Your 
Plowing 


Q MANY of my friends are writing 

me to know how to make certain 

special systems of farming the most 

profitable that I am moved to say 

something that I 

have - wanted to 

say to all of these 

inquiries, but had 

not the time. And 

the main theught 

that it is my wish 

to express is this; 

that’ special sys- 

tems of farming 

are rarely suc- 

MR. FRENCR cessful; that there 

is generally tooxmuch hazard involv- 

ed in the short rotations—or no ro- 

tations at all—that go with specializ- 

ed farming; that there is not, with 

the majority of them, enough of soil 

improvement thought; that, on the 

other hand, \there is altogether too 

much® of the ‘quick profit idea, with 

not enough of the thought that leads 

to permanently profitable agricul- 
ture. 

It is a sad 


business in the world carries with it 
so much of responsibility, or is 
fraught with so much of weal or woé 
for the human race as agriculture. 
The farmers_of this generation and 
‘the next hold in their hands the key 
to the agricultural situation for the 
next one hundred years. Enough of 
harm can be done to a soil in 30 to 40 
years to keep soil builders at work 
for 100 years; and during half that 
time at almost profitless work. 

The farming business is the most 
complicated business. in the world. 
So many conditions are necessary to 
the success of the business as a 
. whole, and it takes so little neglect 
of seemingly unimportant factors to 
catise a general faflure, that one’s 
whole mind needs to be in action all 
the time, and one’s glasses need to be 
fitted with telescopic and panoramic 
“tenses to enable him to see as far 
ahead and as much of that lying at 
each side as is possible; then the 
chances are that when he looks back 
on his farming career he will be 
‘greatly disheartened, because of the 
things his hind sight shows he should 
not have done or those that he did. 
not do, that, done, would have added 
much to his success. 

One thing we may be sure of how- 
ever, is this, that the honest man, 
looking back upon a profitable soil- 
building career, will find more of sat- 
isfaction than can possibly come to 
‘the man who realizes that he has 
spent his good years filching from 
the soil the fertility that the Creator 
‘intended should be the heritage of all 
-his creatures, for as long as the world 
Should stand. The one condition 
comes generally with a_ carefully 
thought out system of diversified 
farming, the other as.often with spo- 
~tadic, hap-hazard, cropping. 

kk O* 


_ Well planned, systematic lines of 
endeavor usually lead to permanent 
stccess in other classes of work, so 
why should we expect success to 
- crown the efforts of the man who 
G0es at the business of farming hit 
anid miss, when we know that this is 
a business having more pitfalls than 
almost any other for the unsophisti- 
cated? The different lines on the 
Successfully handled farm are so in- 
terwoven that one has great difficul- 
ty in. determining what, on such a 
farm, are the most profitable lines. 
Some crops or operations that sel- 
om show a straight out profit of 
) themselves have such an- intimate 
fonnection with another line in 

ich a direct profit may be readily 
Seen—as to be indispensable: they 
being many times the indirect factors 
hat make success in the other lines 





thought to me that so | 
many men, all over the United States, | 
fail to.realize the responsibility that | 
goes with the working of the soil. No | 


Saves Time and Money 


STOCK YARDS 


A Telephone 





It’s easy! You and your neighbors can put up a first-class 
telephone line from home to town. Then you can talk direct 
to crop buyers every day without driving over those long miles. 
You can watch the market for top prices —ask the railroad 
station if your freight has come—order supplies from the store 
—find out what’s doing at the stock yards—set a time with the 
grist mill for grinding your grain—get the doctor quick when 


you need him. 


Besides all this, you and your neighbors can 
talk business or pleasure withont leaving your own doors, 


To save time and mon write for full details abou 
handy, reliable hi — 


Paes 
ry) 
oy 


\N} 
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yy 
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Western « Electric 
Rural Telephone 


You and your wide-awake neighbors can combine in bu 
ment, give a few days’ time in putting it up, 
long as you like, Mail the coupon for our booklet. Write your name and 
address, and paste the coupon on a post card addressed to our nearest house. 
SOME TERRITORY OPEN FOR AGENTS. We have aprofitable 
it f t f you are in a position to sell telephones 





prop ‘or ag 
in your locality, write our nearest 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 
Cincinnati 


Atlanta 
i New Orleans St. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 


ying the simple equi 
and then telephone as often pe a 


ressing Dept. No.FP-52 








so certain... Therefore we cannot, 
many times, tear our farming to 
pieces and put our fingers on the ex- 
act processes that show the greatest 
net profit. We cannot do this even 
with the very best system of book- 
keeping, “because figures will not tell 
the whole truth. 
so # 

For 30 years we have used some 
sort of. a wheel or wheels on the 
beam of our walking plows to make 
them run at a uniform depth. These 
wheels are inexpensive, and are great 
labor-savers for both team and plow- 
man, and yet I see hundreds of men, 


_all over our section, working two and 


three-horse plows with no depth-reg- 
ulating device. 

When the plow strikes a soft spot 
the plowman must throw his whole 
weight upon the plow handles to 
keep the tool from burying itself to 
the beam. ‘Then when the land is un- 
iform the work of regulating the 
depth comes on the horses’ backs 
when it should, I believe, come on 
the greased axle of a $1 wheel. Try 
a wheel ‘on your plows when you 
start your wintcr breaking—you who 
have never used them. Keep a grease 
pot in the field, and grease the wheel 
axle once each hour. Then keep a 
good sharp share on the plow, and 
see what easy, fine work you will do. 

KOK Ox 

Excessive rains have been the rule 
over much of the Piedmont country 
during the past six weeks and dam- 
aged hay is the rule where ] have 
been, and the corn fodder or stover 
stands a good show of being even 
worse than damaged. Salting this dark 
colored:feed when it is being stored 
in a barn or stack will add noth- 
ing to its feed value, but will add very 
considerably to its palatability. We 
have been having salt sacks setting 
around our feed yard ever since we 
began threshing our grain, and all 
the feed that has been stored has re- 
ceived a generous sprinkling. 

We are fooling the cows with it 
too; for we are passing some of this 
dry feed-to the cattle while the graz- 
ing is yet good; and they are relish- 
ing the dark colored hay that has 
been salted about as much as they 
generally do the bright unsalted arti- 
cle, so far as I can see. 

x * * 


One good grade calf sold will pay 
for. blackleg vaccine sufficient to 
treat .150 head of cattle, and the 
chances are that if you have ever had 
this contagious disease in your 


neighborhood the neglect to vaccin- 
ate will result in the death of many 
more than one calf in 150 head. So it 
will pay well to vaccinate and you 
had better do it now, while the calves 
are living, for it won’t help dead 
ones. 


A. .L. FRENCH. 





Share Rent Pays Better 


VEN now tenants and owners 
are making their rent plans for 
next year. The terms and conditions 
of the contract should be very care- 
fully considered by both parties for a 
wrong agreement may mean a loss to 
both. Figures gathered on 669 farms 
in a farm management survey in 
northwest Missouri by O. R. Johnson, 
of the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, show. that the average 
share tenant in the area surveyed 
made $138 greater net income than 
the cash tenant, and that a share of 
the crop paid the land owner 1.3 per 
cent higher interest on his investment 
than was received by the owner who 
rented for cash. The total net in- 
come of the average tenant who rent- 
ed all his land on share basis was $548, 
the owner receiving 4.9 per cent, 
while the cash renter made $410 and 
the owner 3.6 per cent. The tenant 
who rented his crop land for a share 
and his grass land for cash made a 
net income of $507, and the owner re- 
ceived 5.9 per cent on his investment. 
The land owner is better able to 
bear all or part of the risk of flood or 
drouth than the average tenant, and 
the share rent plan throws part of the 
risk upon him, while the cash rent 
plan throws all of the risk upon the 
tenant if he is financially responsible. 
If not, the owner may lose part or all 
of his rent, but he usually takes no 
further risks. 


Land continuously rented for cash 
is found to be more rapidly exhausted 
than the farm operated by the owner 
or rented for shares. 

As the country grows glider cash 
rent will probably become more prev- 
alent and. desirable. We may per- 
haps approach the present condition 
of England, where the tenants are 
wealthy enough to stand a bad year 
or two without becoming bankrupt. 
Their long leases, running for 15 or 
20 years, give them good opportuni- 
ties to balance up bad seasons with 
good ones. Besides this, the fact 
that the owner takes a large share of 
his income in the form of social pres- 


tige attached to owning land and the 


renting and other privileges connect- 
ed with it enables the tenant to get it 
for a cash rental amounting often 
only to 2 per cent of the owner’s in- 
vestment. 





7,384,871 Bales of Cotton Ginned Up 
to November 1 


B gueers fourth cotton ginning report 
of the season, compiled from re- 
ports of Census Bureau Correspon- 
dents and agents in the Cotton Belt, 
announces that 7,384,871 bales of cot- 
ton, counting round as half bales, of 
the growth of 1915 had been ginned 
prior to November 1. That compares 
with 9,826,912 bales, or 61.8 per cent of 
the entire crop, ginned prior to No- 
vember 1, last year, 8.830.396 bales, or 
63.2 percent in 1913 and 8,869,222 
bales, or 65.8 per cent in 1912. The 
average quantity of cotton ginned 
prior to November 1 in the past ten 
years was 7,954,534 bales, or 62.0 per 
cent of the crop. 


Ginnings prior to November 1, by 
states, with comparisons for the past 
three years and the percentage of the 
entire crop ginned in those states 


prior to that date in the same years 
follow: 


Year 
1915 
1914 
1913 


Bales 
727,368 
,068,771 
,015,788 
809,662 
40.389 
56,645 


Per Cent 
Alabama— . 
Florida— 
Lot isiana— 
North Carolina— 
Seuth Carolina— 


13,709,725 
444,908 


ten 
* wot: 


Arkansas— 


ono 
ae 


Georgia— 


2. 


Mississippi— 


Oklahoma— 


Tegnessee— 


1912 

All Other States—1915.... 
1914.... 
1913.... 
ASG3: . .% 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents @ word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to, appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if 4Wice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rdte seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
editions made 











| Best breeding. 











Rates for combined 
known on application. 

For Sale—Fairbanks gasoline engine two 
and one-half hore-power cheap. James Ca- 


son, Piedmont, S. C. 








Water Ram—Running water adds attrac- 
tiveness, comfort, value to your place. Ram 
water system most economical. Booklet, di- 
rections, free. Hydraulic Ram Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


| | HELP WANTED 


Wanted a deliveryman and helper for an 
established dairy. State age and experience, 
Box No, 184, Valdosta, Ga. 








Chauffeurs get $18 week. Earn while learn- 
ing. Sample lessons free. Franklin Instit- 
ute, Dept. D806, Rochester, N. Y. 





Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—Commence 
$75 month. Sample examination questions 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. D214, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Wanted—To employ man who can invest 
$400 in and take charge of very profitable 
business. Dirty work but good pay to right 
party. Address Mr. C., 504 Daisy St., Golds- 
boro, N. C. 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “BoxA-23.” 





Farmers Wanted—$75 month. Men and 
women. U.S. Government jobs. Short hours, 
Easy work. Common edueation sufficient, 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept, D215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that starts in this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. It’s a tale of 
adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed. Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud, It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-building, 


Agents—Men or Women. A real—honest 
to goodness—sells itself line—over 250 light 
weight, popular priced necessities. We pay 
100 per cent commission. $6 a day can be 
made at the start. No capital—no experi- 
ence required. Enormous demand—sells 
fast—big repeaters, Valuable territory open 
—all_or spare time. Elegant Agent’s Outfit 
furnished free. Write today—Postal will do. 
American Products Co., 3454 American Bldg,, 
Cincinnati, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as manager of dairy. 
Seven years experience, single, good habits. 
Ask for reference. Plymouth, N. ¢C., Louis 
Lucor. ; 











Wanted: Position as Farm Manager—By 
single man, 25 years of age; experienced. 
Can furnish best of references. Address, J. 
F. G., Box 111, Summerville, S. C. 


‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Write today for information about our 
Bookkeeping, Banking, and Shorthand 
courses. Superior advantages. Board at 
low rates. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Inc,, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 


College, Lynchburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 
~ Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 


BERESHIRES 
Sevierville, Tenn, 


“ Berkshires—You need one. 
Fr. Williams, Apex, N. C. 


_ Registered Berkshires—Short nose. 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 























Write me, C, 





Stone 


Big Bone Berkshire Pigs—Going at $10 a 
pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 





Registered Berkshires — Pigs, bred gilts, 
open gilts, service boars. Ridgecrest Farm, 
Troutmans, N. C. 





" Berkshires—Write me for a fancy-bred 
pig, cholera immuned. One young boar ready 
for service, F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. 


tegistered Berkshire Pigs—A fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old. Bree 
right and fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. 


Pure-bred Berkshire Shoats—5 months old, 
well grown to age; none better; $15 each, 
Have smaller if wanted. They please all. 
Jones Farm, Kershaw, 8. C 


Kingswood Farm Berkshires—We are of- 
fering for quick delivery choice pigs thre: 
to four months old at $15. Six to eight 
months, $25 and $30. Sired by best son of 
Baron. Premier 84th 146,000, out of choice 
sows. Send us your order. We can please 
you. Geo. A. Calhoun, Megr., Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 

















tin The Progressive Farmer. 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. . Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your cepy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts of 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. . 


Fine Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Bight 
weeks old.. Rock Rest Farm, Palmyra, Va. 


Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 
Reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Big, Bouncing, 
Pigs—11 weeks, 
Sans Seuci 





quality. 








Pure-bred Deroc-Jersey 
$10. Address, Manager, 
Farm, Route 7, Concord, N. C. 





| Fine Duroe-Jersey pigs ten dollars each. 


Registration certificate with each. 
deseription. Earl Young, 
nessee. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Cherry Red, pure-bred 
and well fed, first-class and second to nen-. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, For particulars 
write, J. Lyerly & Sons, Cleveland, N. C. 


‘ESSEX 
Fine registered Essex pigs. 
lific stock, 


Write for 
Sweetwater, 





~ Unusual pro- 
Ben Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


“Poland China Boars and meat pigs. Cc. C. 
Hays, Milton, Tenn, — 

Registered Poland-Chinas, eight weeks ten 
dollars. J. B. Brown, Loray, N. C, 


Big Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas—Order 
pigs now. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Poland-Chinas—Choice pigs my specialty. 
$8.50 each, $16 pair. To get the pick order 
quick. 135 pound gilt $17.50. L, S&S John- 
son, Bealeton, Virginia. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 


For Sale—Two strictly first-class register- 
ed Angus bull calves and a few heifers at 
farmers prices. Edgemont Stock Farm, 
Raccoon Ford, Va. 

HOLSTEINS : ea 

Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
Holstein cattle. D. S. Jones, Newport, News, 
Virginia, 


For Sale, Registered Holsteins. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Earl Snyder, West Danby, 
New York, 

For Sale—Holstein bulls of King Segis and 
other high strains from high producing 
dams. Good individuals, pure-bred and reg- 
istered. One hundred to three hundred dol- 
lars each crated and shipped. H. F. Auten, 
Little Rock, Ark, 


—, <i  ._ 

Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 


~~ FFORSES AND JACKS 
































~~ Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- 
lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A. Alexander & Co., 
Virginia. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


~Pure-bred Southdown sheep, Essex hogs, 
and Collie pups for December shipment, lL. 
G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


For Sale or Exchange for Berkshire sow, 
pure-bred year old Jersey bull. Grade heif- 
ers and cows. Woodside Dairy Farm, Boom- 
er, N. C. ‘ 
Registered Berkshire 
fine, $35, 
months 
farming. 





Boar—About 350, 
Registered Shorthorn bull, sixteen 

old $590. Buckeye poultry. Quit 
oO. P. Stallings, Enfield, N. C, 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 








“A limited number Ancona cockerels, Shep- 
pard’s strain to be sold at sacrifice, 
tokah Poultry Yards, Chula, Va. 


See LANGSHANS 


Black Langshan pullets and cockerels for 
sale. Riverside Farm, Reeves, Ga. 


LEGHORNS 


“Brown Leghorns for Sale—Hugh Greene, 
Ranger, Ga. 





White Leghorn cockerels, Barron's famous 
trap-nested strain of America’s greatest lay- 
ers, $1.50 each. Yearling hens, same strain, 
$1 each. Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels. 
Pure-bred of selected strains. Splendid in- 
dividuals. Awarded Ist and 2nd prizes Cen- 
tral Carolina Fair, $1 each... Sunrise Farm, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Few White Leghorn Cockerels, Tom Bar- 
rons famous trap nested strain, pen headed 
by brother to ‘‘Baroness 4th” of the 282-egg¢ 
record fame. Write for prices. Cedar Poul- 
try Yards, New Bern, N. C. 

MINORCAS 

For Sale—Extra quality Single Comb 
Black Minorca pullets $2. Cockerels $2. 
See exhibit-at Kinston Fair. E, Y. Speed, 
Kinston, N. C. 








-ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons—Write 


for prices ana 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. Cc. 


A Fine Lot of White Orpington cockerels 
and pullets at only $2 each. O. Lynch, 
Box 400, Caroleen, N. Cc. 

REDS oe Taha 

Pure-bred Rhode Island Red Roosters and 
Cockerels—$1.50 each, Mrs, 8S. I. Moss, 
Creedmoor, N. C. 











Prize-winning strains Single Comb Reds, 
hens, pullets and cockerels. 18 prizes this 
season. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N, C, 


Ten- | 


Harriston, | 





Hay- | “Cabbage Plants—Barly Jersey Wakefield 
| $1.25 per thousand. 


| Wakefield and Succession, 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Have | 
just won at great N. C. State Fair, trophy | 


for best pen in show,—all varieties. Won 
State Cup two years in succession, 
leading Southern strain, fine 
winners. Eventually you will have this 
strain. Why not now? Puliets $1 up; cock- 
erels $1.50 up; trios $3.50 up; pens $5.50 up. 
Exhibition pens, or singles, Write W. 
Leslie, Morganton, N. C, 
ROCKS 

White Phymouth Rock cockerels and pul- 
lets $1 each. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, 
North Carolina. 


Greatest Barred Rock Sale Now On—Hens, 
pullets, cockerels, $1, up. Show birds mat- 
ter of correspondence. Write, 8S. L. Thomp- 
son, Henrietta, N. C. 


Hickson’s Barred Plymouth Rocks win 
three first and three seconds and silver cup 
best display Richmond State Fair. Great- 
est show ever in South over nine thousand 
birds. Stock for sale, prices low. Write 
quick. M. B. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 











“White Wyandottes—Good 
cockerels at reasonable price. 
rick, Shelby, N. C 


pulle ts and 
Frank Ham- 





TURKEYS 

Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Extra 
fife ones. Strictly $3 each. Woodside Farm, 
Boomer, N. C. 


“Spring hatched Mammoth ‘Bronze Turkeys 
—Toms $3.50; hens $2.50. E. 8S. Sellers, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 
PEAFOWLS 

Wanted Peafowl, state number, age, sex 
and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina. ; 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Fine Blue Andalusian and White Face 
Black Spanish cockerels for sale $2 and $2.50 
each. H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga. 

Fine Barred Coc 
$1.50 and $2.00. Also Eourbon Red Turkeys 
direct from originator. Uraha Poultry Farm, 
Rich Square, N, C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens, and 
Bourbon Red turkeys, . Orders premptly fill- 
ed for good breeding stock and show birds. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Can furnish 
unrelated trios. Mammoth Toulouse geese, 
White Wyandotte cockerels. All from prize- 
winning stock. Special price for early sales. 
Shipped on approval. Mrs. Chas. Wampler, 
Dayton, Va, 


Cockerels! $1.50, Regal White Wyandottes, 
Sheppard’s Anconas, Brown and White Leg- 
horns, Thompson's 3arred Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, White Holland turkeys, $3.50 and 
$4.50. Mrs. Frank Johnson, Route 1, Louisa, 
Virginia. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGH 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties, one twenty-five per 1,000. S, T. Ty- 
gart, Nashville, Ga. 























Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C, 


‘Frost ‘Proof Cabage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 


300 Frost-proof Barly Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage plants, 50 cents by parcel post pre- 
paid. Oakdale Plant Co., Marshville, N. C. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
75c per 1,000; $1 parcel post 1st and 2nd 
zones. . Alamance Plant Company, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. 





Five thousand and over 
$1 per thousand, W. LL. Vick, Whitakers, 


North Carolina, 





Nice Plants—Charleston 
best early varie- 
5,000 at 90c. R. 


Large Cabbage 
ties. , One dollar thousand; 
F. Vermillion, Hodges, S, 
aie tt aed de ; 
1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—sReady, April headers, lasting until 
August. Seed sown late which insures head- 
ing. Frazier Plant Co., Katesville, N. C. 


Charleston Wakefield and Succession 
bage plants, 1 to 3,000, $1 per 1,000; 4 to 
7,000, 90c per 1,000; 8,000 and over, 85c 
per 1,000. Donalds Plant Co., Donalds, S. C. 

For Sale—Cabbage Plants—Best varieties; 
for immediate shipment; $1.25 per 1,000. 
Special price large lots. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C., 
Box 298. 





Cab- 





and Charleston Wakefield, thousand, $1. Spe- 
cial prices on large lots. Prepaid post, hun- 
dred, 20c. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
ficld and Succession, 
100 for 15c, postpaid, 
North Carolina. 





R. O. Parks, Ulah, 





The | 
layers—prize | 


A. | 





| 


’ ‘ ee | Wi 
Plymouth Rock Cockerels, | 


| Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants from Long Island seed 
Early Jerseys and tlete varieties, 
post, 100 25c; 200 40c; 500 90c; 1,000 $3.35, 
By express $1 1,000; 5,000 $4.50.  Speciaj 
price on large orders. Glendale Farm, Lin- 
cointon, N. C, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Harly Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Sucession, 
All Seasons; one thousand to three thousang © 
$1.25; four thousand to ten thousand $1; 4 
eleven thousand and over 75c. Oxford Or. | 
phan Asylum, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand, 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 5096 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed of 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia, : 








Davis Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Three 
reasons why you should plant them. First, 
they are grown from the best seed costing 
$1.50 to $2.40 per pound. Second, they are’ 
a mofth younger than plants grown outside 
of Florida. Third, they are grown in 
porous soil and better reoted. Write for 
prices. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Florida. 


“Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Thirty mile 
lion strong, hardy field-grown plants new 
ready. Orders shipped same day received, 
Free of disease and nut grass. Varieties: = 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Large Type Charieg. 9) 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession, Dry 
Head and Sure Head. Prices: 1,000 to 5,006 
$1.25 per thousand; 5,000 to 10,000, 90c pep 
thousand; over 10,000, 75c per thousand. By 
parcel post, $2 per thousand, prepaid. Bruce” 
Wholesale Piant Company, Valdosta, Ga, & 
COTTON 2 
Toole’s Improved cotton 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. 
; LESPEDEZA ‘ 
We have limited quantity 
recleaned Lespedeza seed for 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La, 
PEAS ¢ Tae 
Before buying cowpeas, get our prices, 
Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C, 
OATS 
For Sale—Fancy recleaned Pulghum Oaitg: 
$1 per bushel. F. A, Bush, Richland, Ga, 
For Sale—Choice Bancroft Oats, 70c, fee 


cleaned 75c bushel. F, A. Bush, Richland 
@eorgia, 
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PECANS 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan trees, two yea! 
old, extra good, 50 cents. P. B.. Day, Trens 


Peach 


Hartwi 


feet 








Pecans—Budded. Best varieties, 
trees 6 cents. 


Write for catalog. 





Budded Pecan trees, three’ to four 
high 50 cents. Varieties: Stewart, Van De- — 
man, Curtis, Fesch. Guaranteed true te” 
name, Limited supply, order at once. Sen 
cash with order. John Mastalerz, Camps 
ville, Fla. 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly test- 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thi 
years, A postal brings beautifully illustra 
free catalog describing our 600-acre Pee 
Nurseries and Orchards. Address The G, 
Bacon Co., Box C. DeWitt, Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberry—1,000 plants, postpaid, 
Noah Carroll,.Westville, Fla. 
< WHEAT 














500 bushels Fulcaster seed wheat, 
Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 
1 : teeny neem pags 

Purple straw seed wheat, $1.50 per bushel, 
E. H. Plummer, Raleigh, N. Cc, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


“Nice Scuppernong grape vines, 50c each, 7 
3 for $1. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, N. C. 
Cabbage, Lettuce, and Collard 


Plants—$1 per 1,000. Strawberry, $2.50, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc. : 








Onion 


- Amoor River (evergreen) hedge, 1-year, 9 
to 4 feet, well rooted, $2.25, 2-year, heavy, 
several times cut back, $2.75 per hundred, 
Reynolds Nursery Co., Winston-Salem, N, @ 


Early. Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, ; 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage plants | 
ready for immediate shipment. By expr : 
1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand and over 
per thousand, 590 postpaid $1. Strawberry 
plants $2.50 per thousand. Satisfaction ~~ 
guaranteed, Empire Plant Company; Al ~ 
bany, Ga. 











Cabbage Plants from best seed, four varies 
ties, 1,000 75c; 5,000 $3.50. By mail first and 
second zone $1 per thousand. Strawberry 
plants, six leading varieties, $1.50 per thous- 
and. By mail $2 per thousand. The fall- 
bearing strawberry 100 $1; 500 $4.50; 1,000 
$8. All plants shipped in light-weight boxes, 
Your orders appreciated, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Miller Plant Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Extra Early Jersey, Large Charleston; — 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutd 
cabbage plants ready for shipment, $1.25 
per thousand, by express; lots 5,000 
over, $1.00 per thousand; 500 postpaid, $k 
Strawberry plants $2.50 per thousand, a 
you expect prompt shipment order direct <) 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed: 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia. 


I offer the most reliable Cabbage Plants 
$1 per 1,000; 85c a 1,000 for 5,000 or more 
Varicties: Jersey Wakefield, Charlestom= 
Wakefield, Early Spring, Early Flat Dutch, 
Late Flat Dutch, Early Succession, on 











1,000 for $1 postpaid. | 


Succession. Will have Beet, Lettuce 
Onion plants shortly at $1.50 per 1,000. 
plants by mail 385c per 100. If you wan 
the best plants. of the best varieties Om 
from, Alfred Jofiannet, Mt. Pleasant, §, 


[ MISCELLANEOUS 











Frost-proof Solid South and Early Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. 
where, 100, 35c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Express, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, 
9. W. C. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield and all varieties—$1 per 
thousand, Express prepaid on 2,000 or 
more. Archdale Pruck and Plant Farm. A, 
J. Luck, Proprietor, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—The best that grow, 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 





Single Comb Red Cockerels—Nice bunch 
late hatched pullets for sale. All of excep- 
tional quality. C. M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 





ion, dollar per thousand express, dol- 
lar twenty-five by parcel post including 
third zone. R. D. Clements, Grower, Mor- 
risville, N. C. 


Postpaid any- | 


SYRUP 
Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrups 
New crop. Finest on the market. Extra 
thick, Contains all sugars. Pure—no chem=,- 
icals or mixtures added. Real old-fashio 
syrup right from the plantation to your t@\ 
ble. Prompt shipments. Large sam 4c. 
Write for special proposition, Farmer Hee 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, New 9 
leans, La. oh 
LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRoers 
AND SYRUPS : 
Fruit and syrup labels; best, 
signs; print any quentity. 
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ica chimes hh ad es 


surday, November 20 15} 


RTANT DRAINAGE MEET- 
ING 


rth Carolina Drainage Association, 
© at Belhaven, North Carolina, No- 
~ vember 30 and December 1, 1915 


“PPHERE will be held at Belhaven, 
- i Beaufort County, North Carolina, 
3 November 30 and December 1, 
§4915, one of the most important con- 
‘wentions that has been held in the 
‘tate during the past year. This is 
he eighth annual drainage conven- 

ion, which will be held under the 
guspices of the North Carolina Drain- 
‘age Association and the North Caro- 
fina Geological and Economic Survey. 
“More progress has probably been 
Pmade in drainage work throughout 
“he swamp and overflowed areas of 
Worth Carolina during the past year 


{BERKSHIRES! 


We have on hand for sale some extra fine 
servios . and bred —. gator 
ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
: fife © or money back. Write for special 
‘ S. 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 


1 W.L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 

















{PECAN TREES 


‘| Budded Paper Shells. Best Vari- 
‘ eties. Expert Propagation. 
Healthy and Hardy Stock. 


= WRITE FOR PRICES. 
4.8. PARKER, Moultrie, Ga. 


HERD BUHR GRIST MILLS 


No dealers profits. We 
sell direct to user. Get 
Ss our prices before buy- 
28 ing a mill. 

yg Shepherd Mill Mfg. Co. 


Proof CABBAGE PLANTS 


@ hundred or by the million. Raised in 
;Piedmont section of North Carolina. Stout 
istalky. Grownin theopenfield. Twenty 
ars’ experience has taught me how to grow 

Jants. Early Jersey, Charleston Wake- 

,Harly Flat Dutch and Succession. 1.00 

000. to 5000 lots at 80c F. O. B. High 

N. C. OFFITT FARM. On main 
ofSouthern R. R. Quick delivery. 




















Pe 





Did sy 
e , $16.60; Tops, $6.50; Shafts, $2.10 
Beek Whests, aed, ; Axles, $04 Ford Tops, $21.98 
W Umbrella Free. Buy di Ask for c: 1S. 
SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO.” 1775 C St 0. 


= ” 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


a Three Farms for Sale, Clarence Poe, Ra- 
- Ce 


“ieigh, N 


© Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
"Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale or Rent—23-acre farm 2% miles 
“out. Terms. Write E. Lartigue, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


"for Sale—Beautiful farms. 
theap,. Hiftchinson & Genoble, 
“North Carolina. 


For Sale—Small 
etteville. 
etteville, N. 


' Write for circular of Eastern North Caro- 
~ lina Farms for sale. Any size. Joe A. Park- 
-e, Goldsboro, N. C. 


" For Sale—Grain, grass and tobacco farms, 
(Write for bargain catalog. ‘Virginian Real- 
ety Co., Kenbridge, Va, 


5272 Acres Farm and Pasture Land—Fine 
tion, Write for description and price. 
Graves, Mathiston, Miss. 


* Two Farms for Sale—One large, one small, 
five or ten year’s time. Reason other busi- 
Needing all attention. W. H. Parrish, 
er), Coats, N. C, 
—— wa * Stee re a ee es jon 
> Por Sale—136 Acres—80 cleared; 10-room 
and other buildings, Situated on in- 
ma waterway. Fine water advantages, J. 

; Becton, Bachelor, N. C 


Before Buying Lands in Filorida—Write 
Tarheel that knows the soil. Large 

ered tracts can be bought cheap. G, W. 
es, Myakka City, Fla. 
































All sizes, 
Hope Mills, 
farm within 1% miles 
Address, Lock Box 136, Fay- 





























© Farms for Sale—Several small farms for 
Good houses, barns, ete, Terms easy, 
Satisfactory, amount equal to first pay- 

t will be loaned back to purchase live- 


equipment, etc. Bank of Raymond, 
iond, Ga, 


“For Sale—Three adjoining Chatham Coun- 
arms, about eighty acres each, or entire 
Healthy, good schools, churches, near 
failway stations, good for cotton, corn, 

m, etc. Write Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
Carolina. 


[950 acres of the best land in Eastern 

Worth Carolina. Two crops each year. Fif- 

thousand dollars in buildings. Will sell 

'@ whole or will sub-divide. Terms to suit. 

further particulars address, River View 
Inc., Plymouth, N. C. 


stock farm for sale, in Piedmont sec- 
10 miles from Central, S.-C. 1,000 
150 acres fine bottoms, fine uplands, 
well watered, fine timber, Surround- 
Peix cotton mills, Will sell all or half 
terms to sult purchaser. R. G, 














_pose that the percentage was 


than in any year since the passage of 
the North Carolina Drainage Law. 

Questions of very great. import- 
ance in connection with the drainage 
work of the state will be taken up 
and discussed at this Convention. 
Those attending this meeting will 
have an opportunity to visit the 
Lake Mattamuskeet Drainage Dis- 
trict, whi is not only the largesi 
drainage project in the’ state, but is 
also the most unique drainage propo- 
sition which has been undertaken. in 
the. South. This work is nearing com- 
pletion, and the delegates will have a 
splendid opportunity to see what 
drainage can accomplish in reclaim- 
ing swamp areas and making more 
productive lands already under culti- 
vation. Delegatés will be in attend- 
ance from nearly all the counties in 
eastern North Carolina and very 
many of the Piedmont counties, 
where the. people are interested in 
the reclamation of overflowed lands. 

All citizens interested in the re- 
clamation of these swamp and over- 
flowed areas, whether from the 
standpoint of health or of increasing 
their value as agricultural lands, dre 
-cordially invited to attend and take 
part in the proceedings. 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Secretary. 





Grown Men and Women Easily Learn 


to Read and Write 


N THE “moonlight schools,” the 

speed and ease with which grown 
men and women learn to read is al- 
most astounding. A good illustration 
is given by Editor Bivens of the 
Wadesboro Ansonian who says: 


“There is no reason why a per- 
son 50 or 60 years old may not 
learn to read and write in two to 
four‘ weeks. The editor of The 
Ansonian has had several exam- 
ples of this in his own experience, 
One man in particular we now 
call to mind: He subscribed for 
our paper because of his friend- 
ship, although he could not read. 
We expected him to drop out af- 
ter the first year, but-he contin- 
ued to pay for the paper, and one 
day we asked him why he contin- 
ued a paper~he could not read. 
‘But I can read, and do read your 
paper every week, and my wife 
has also learned. to read. The 
taking of your paper caused me 
to learn both to read and write.’ 
And then he asked us to order an 
agricultural paper for him in ad- 
dition to The Ansonian. So let 
no illiterate he discouraged. 
There is no great mystery about 
learning to read and write under 
the present intelligent system of 
teaching. Go to school in your 
neighborhood and you will be 
convinced in afew weeks we 
have told you the truth, and ad- 
‘vised you, wisely.” 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


N A-general way the market has been 
steadier this week, but there has_still 
been considerable irregularity with weaker 
spells, on which the speculative markets 
reached new low levels for the .movement. 
Savannah. spot quotations have remained 
unchanged, holders refusing to break. below 
12 cents for good middling. In cases where 
it was necessary to force sales of an occa- 
sional distress lot some little concession had 
to be made at times, but such exceptional 
transactions were not regarded as establish- 
ing a market. Latterly the market has 
been steadier again, but the demand is not 
very. urgent, either foreign or domestic. 
The census report may be taken as confirm- 
ing estimates of a short production, The aver- 
age percentage ginned up to November 1 is 
about 65. If this be the rate this year, the 
total would be about 11,300,000 bales without 
linters. But it appears quite safe to sup- 
larger this 
year, owing to the smaller quantity to be 
gathered and the phenomenally favorable 
conditions for picking. It is not improbable 
that the crop may fall short of 10,500,000 
bales, without linters, which would be the 
case if the proportion ginned to November 
was as much as 70 per cent of the total. 
The commercial crop -will depend on how 
much cotton of this crop and also of last 
year’s surplus is carried over. The market 
should soon be getting some support from 
the gloomy prospects for the next crop, 
without potash from~Germany for fertiliz- 
ers. So far there does not seem any sort of 
chance to. obtain any, certainly not at a 
price which would render it available for 
agricultural purposes. Sooner or later the 
consumptive demand ‘will have to come in 





es, Central, S. ¢. 





more liberally, and the period of greatest 
pressure is rapidly passing. 
Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS. 





can be piped by gravitation to excellent sites } 











Holstein Cows, 


‘We Have for Sale a Fine Lot of Grade————_—_ 


Heifers and Calves 





This is a great. opportuni 
build your dairy herd. These 
bring you a fine lot of grade heifers. 


mand is going to increase. 


e 
reliability and standing. 





SIMEON HILL, Secretary. 


ALSO 


egistered Holstein Bulls 


for you to buy good stock from which to 
egistered Bulls bred to the native cows will 


as great for good dairy = and with the eradication of the tick the de- 


cattle can be seen at 
Farm, Byhalia, If you can’t make the tri 
rices and further particulars. This stock will be tu 


ladly refer you to Dr. Tait Butler, of the Progressive Farmer, as to our 


Dairymen’s Co-operative Cattle Co., 


Never before has the demand been 


any at Byhalia 
to Byhal write to us for 


reulin tested and sold. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








» i 





100 Acres (40 cultivated), practically level, 
$2,100; 1% miles town; hard road building; 
building; four-room cottage. Other bar- 
gains, Photos. Lambert, Darlington, Ala, 


House and lot, fourteen acres in town, 132 
acre farm near Chadbourn—Removal bar- 
gains. See property and A, McKenzie, Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C., or write owner, D. C. 
Whitted, Moultrie, Ga. 


For Sale—Fine Virginia farm of 238 acres, 
3% miles from railroad station. , Especially 
suited to raising grain, grass, fruit, and 
stock, Price $5,500, Also have a number 
of other nice farms on hand. Write today 
for full particulars and catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Southern Farms Wanted—wWe are in posi- 
tion to send buyers to owners of Southern 
farms who will sell cheaply. No charge to 
owners for our services. Send full descrip- 
tion of farm. and state very lowest price, ~ 
smallest cash payment you will accept and 
longest time on balance, Only owners need 
answer. Address Southern Homeseekers’ 
Bureau, Wilkesboro, N. C, 


For Sale—165 acres wooded land, well- 
watered; fine for farm or orchard, Ap- 
ples can be grown to perfection. In some 
parts peaches equally as well. Adapted also 
to wheat and corn. Some good tobacco 
land, Six miles from Mount Airy on graded 
road, Close to church, store and school. 
Near Sparger orchards. Opportunity. 8B. 
W. Rogers, Mount Airy, N. C. 


For Sale—1,252 acres good land in Calhoun 
County, Ga., three miles from railroad town, 
three miles from county site on graded high- 
way in good community, good buildings, 
flowing artesian well, about half of land 
open, all good quality of good gray soil, with 
clay subsoil. , Will sell at bargain on reason- 
able terms, as Owners are professional men 
who live at distance. Ellis, Webb & Ellis, 
Americus, Ga, 




















For Sale—Six to seven thousand acres 
high grade farming lands, near Flomaton, 
Escambia County, Alabama, Both sides of 
Louisville & Nashvifle railroad. Well wa- 
tered and drained. Clay-subsoil. No clear- 
ings, Magnificent farms adjoining, all mak- 
ing money. Good schools and churches. 
Taken by us under mortgage. WG ell any 
size tracts. Part cash, balance™®n time, 
Jennings Naval Stores Company, Pensacola, 
Florida, 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt, Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


For Sale—75 Acres Land, in Mitchell 
Co., N. C., 1% miles from station, on the 
great C. C. & O. Ry. Fine for orchard or 
livestoek farm; excellent air, and water 
drainage; southern exposure; about 18 acres 
good virgin timber not cut over; 








cleared; 
splendid mountain springs on the farm that 


for homes. Good neighborhood; convenient 
to school and church. Business prevents giv- 
ing this my personal attention. Ed. D. 
Bewditch, Hayesville, N. C. 


[MISCELLANEOUS | 


8-inch Posts—Locust and chestnut, all 
sizes. J. E, Praison, Rockcliff, N. C, 


For Sale—Cedar Posts, fifteen cents each, 
Fence your farm. R. lL. Brown, 1000 Col- 
lege St., Oxford, N. C. 


Four barrels good home-made 
sale. Also cane seed, State offer. 
Simpson, Mints, N. -C. 














syrup for 
Evander 








Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry— 
pounds, 55c; 600, $2.25; 1,000, $4. anobere 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S, C. 


Duroc-Jersey pigs and hogs. Mammoth 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys. Buff 
Orpington chickens, J. W. Hardy, Jef- 


fress, Va. 

Wanted—We pay the highest prices for 
cfeam. Will pay express from any part of 
the state. Also men to haul cream. David- 


son County Creamery Compan Lexi 
North Carolina. ee ae 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. .Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money back, 
J, E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N.C, 


Two Registeréd Hereford bull one 1 
months old, one three months wa: 15 Bh 
shire pigs. Hamilton Carhartt Plantation, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Hamilton Carhartt Manu_ 
facturer is also the largest Overall Manufac- 
turer in the world, 

Complete Axe Handle Plant—Consistin 
of Ott’ Lathe, band saw, slitting saw, oar 
ishing machine, and all accessories for mak- 
a oer hatchet, sledge and mat- 
oc andies, Edmund F, Crai a 
Seaford, Delaware, ee oe 


























This Is an Even Exchange—To any sub- 
scriber who will send us one new yearly sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, we will 
send you a two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, 
with your name and address on the handle. 
The Progressive Farmer, 


ge PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and _ business 
stationery. It is-free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


Name Your Farm-—Don’t write your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a 
name: A post card will bring samples and 
prices of illustrated stationery. Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY : 


Overstocked—Duroce-Jerseys 
Robt. Boyd, Randolph, Va. 

Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


“White and Brown Leghorn hens, pullets 


and cockerels. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 











very cheap, 














Wanted—A woman as helper in a country 








home, C, Hodges, Rt. 8, Box 136, Benson, 
North Carolina. 
For Sate—Big type Poland-China pigs 


and Polled Durham cattle. 
W. Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 


Write me. E. 

Sweet Potato Book—%75 cents. 
by. highest authorities, 
not entirely satisfied, 
Seville, Ga. 





Endorsed 
Money refunded if 
Crow & Brogden, 





Seven full-blood Duroc sows, ready to 
breed, weight, about~$0 pounds, $15 éach. 
First eheck of $100 takes them all. H, M. 
Zook, Houston, Va. 


Pure-bred - Percherons—At grade horse 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies. Pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom, C. 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Sale 








Removal Pure-bred White Orping- 
tens Leghorns and Cornish, Dark Cornish 
and Light Brahmas. Old and young. Unit- 
ead Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga. 


Cabbage Pliants— Frost-proof — Millions— 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Large 
Type Wakefield, Succession, farly Fiat 
Dutch, By express 1,000 $1.50: 5,000 at 
$1.25 a thousand. Price lists and cultural 
directions free. Ford Plant Co., High Point, 
North Carolina. 








ie 











COMMUNICA’ 
TO EITHER O 
MINGHAM, ALA.,- 


.. New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
; Office, 600 Advertising 


Chicago Building. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, six conts; “months, cents. Long- 
term Pater Ba i paid holly ta advance two si $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, su $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
got The. Prowregsive Fermer one for $1.00. A club of three 
yearly it cum toueteen, ull tor G2 Ms 





We guarantee the 
antee in second issue of 


. ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


of our advertising. See terms 6f guar- 
month, 





Readers in the Carolinas, 





Virginia, 
always address their letters to 


| 


Georgia end Floeride should 





CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


JN CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
tach of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are “wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
_ Mail <articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Special Issues of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
Six weeks: 


Livestoek—December 4. 


Neighborhood Improvement — De- 
cember 18. 


For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before dates of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 





We also announce the following 





You Say You Are 
Interested in Cattle, 


Are You? 





an interest 


Would you attend a sale where 50 purebred sires and females were to be 
offered—not scrubs but stock that ought to bring from $100 to $300 per head? 


If so, such sales will be arranged in your territory if enough people express 


Please fill out the following coupon and express your interest. 





What breed of cattle are you particularly interested in? 


Are you interested in pure-bred sires or pure-bred females, or both? 





Mait Coupon to PROGRESSIVE ete aa Raleigh, N.C. 








BOLL WEEVIL 
IN GEORGIA 


Information from the State Ente- 
mologist of Georgia is to the effect 
that 40 counties in that state have 
already been invaded by this great 
cotton pest, and it is still moving 
eastward and northward. 


You Can Beat the Boll Weevil 


and our book’ 


The Boll Weevil Proble 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
tells you how to do it 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 


PRICE: 
Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















What Is Rock Phosphate ? 


Rock Phosphate ts the petrified remains of 
ancient animals deposited in the phosphate 
beds of Tennessee to provide Phosphorus to 
increase your crops and build up your soil. 

What will Rock Phosphate Do For You? The 
average of 20 years Experiment Station tests 
shows $5.00 worth of increased crops from 
each dollar’s worth of phosphate used. 

What Will It Cost? The use of Rock Phos- 
phate at a cost of $1.00 per acre per year will 
provide the phosphorus needed for maxium 
crops, and permanently enrich your soil. 

You Want to Know More About It? Just 
write us to-day for prices and we will send 
zou a beautifully illustrated booklet,—‘‘The 

arm that Won’t Wear Out”’, 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Ground Rock Department 
OTEY BLDG. COLUMBIA, TENN. 
= 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to big 


, best Write for particu- 
firs.  SIVERSIDE SQUAD YARDS, Courtland: Va. 


The men who lead are the men who read. 




















-had danced a. score of times. 





The Prisoner of Zenda 
—— 

(Contitiued from page 20, this issue) 
jumped under mine, and I felt his lips 
dry and parched. And I glanced at 
Sapt, who was smiling again into his 
beard, and, resolutely doing my duty 
in that station of life to-which I had 
been marvelously called, I took my 
dear Michael by both handwand kiss- 
ed him on the cheek. I think we were 
both glad when that was over! 

But neither in the face of the prin- 
cess nor in that of any other did I see 
the least doubt or questioning. Yet 
had I and the king stood side by side 
they could have told us in an instant, 
or, at least, on a little consideration. 
But neither they nor anyone else 
dreamed or imagined that I could be 
other than the king. So the likeness 
served, and for an hour I stood there, 
feeling as weary and blase as though 
I had been a_king all my life; and ev- 
erybody kissed my hand, and the am- 
bassadors paid me their respects, 
among them old Lord Topham, at 
whose house in Grosvenor Square I 
Thank 
Heaven, the old man was as blind as a 
bat, and did not claim my acquaint- 
ance, 

Then back we went through the 
streets to the palace, and I heard, 
them cheering Black Michael; but he, 
Fritz told me, sat biting his nails like 
a man in a reverie, and even his own 
friends said that ‘he should have made 
a braver show. I was in a carriage 
now, side by side with the princess 
Flavia, and’ a rough fellow cried out: 

“And when’s the wedding?” and as 
he spoke another struck him in the 
face, crying, “Long live Duke Mich- 
ael!” and the princess colored—it was 
an admirable tint—and ~ looked 
straight in front of her. 

Now I felt in a difficulty, because I 
had forgotten to ask Sapt the state 
of my affections, or how far matters 
had gone between the princess and 
myself, Frankly, had I been the king 
the further they had gone the better 
should I have been pleased, for [ am 
not’a slow-blooded man, and I had 
not kissed Princess Flavia’s cheek for 
nothing. These thoughts passed 
through my head, but, not being sure 
of my ground, I said nothing; and in 
a moment or two the princess, recov- 
ering her equanimity, turned to me. 

“Do you know, Rudolf,” said she, 
“you look somehow different today?” 

The fact was not surprising, but the 
remark was disquieting. 

“Vou look,” she went on, “more so- 
ber, more sedate; you’re almost care- 
worn, and I declare you're thinner. 
Surely it’s not possible that you’ve 
begun to take anything seriously?” 

The princess seemed to hold of the 
king much the same opinion that 


| Lady Burlesdon held of me. 


I braced myself up to the conversa- 
tion, 

“Would that please you?” I asked 
softly 

“Oh, you know my views,’ 
turning her eyes away. 

“Whatever pleases you I try to do,” 
I said; and as I saw her smile and 
blush I thought that I was playing the 
king’s hand very well for him. So I 
continued, and what I said was per- 
fectly true: 

“T assure you, my dear cousin, that 
nothing in my life has affected me 
more. than’ the reception I’ve been 
greeted with today.” 

She smiled brightly, but in an in- 
stant grew grave again, and_ whis- 
pered: 

“Did you notice Michael?” 

“Yes,” said I; adding, “He wasn’t 
enjoying himself.” 

“Do be careful!” she went on. “You 
don’t—indeed you don’t—keep enough 
watch on him. You know . 

“Tl know,” said I, “that he 
what I’ve got.” 

“Yes. Hush!” 

Then—and I can’t justify it, for I 
committed the king far beyond what 


said she, 


wants 


I had a right to do—I suppose she. 


carried me off my feet—I went on: 

“And perhaps, also something which 
I haven’t got yet, but hope to win 
some day.” 


\ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


This was my answer--had I beé 
the king I should have thought it ey 
couraging: a 

“Haven't you enough responsibj 
ties on you for one day, cousin?” — 

Bang, bang! Blare, blare! We were 
at the palace. Guns were firing am 
trumpets blowing. Rows of lackey 
stood waiting, and, handing the prig 
cess up the broad marble staircase® 
took formal possession,,as @ crowne 
king, of the house of my ancesto 
and sat down at my own table, wi 
my cousin on my right hand, on hy 
other side Black Michael, and on § 
left his:Eminence the Cardinal. & 
hind my chair stood Sapt; and at # 
end of the table I saw Fritz von Ta 
lenheim drain to the bottom his ofg 
of champagne rather sooner than4 
decently should. aa 

I wondered what the King of R 
tania-was doing. 


(Continued in next weck’s issy 


‘The next chapter explains 
strange plight of the real king). 


How to Learn More About Fa nin 


(Concluded from page 5, this iss é 


during the fall, field selection of see 
harvesting and marketing of fe 
crops, fall breaking, planting of ¢ 
and cover crops. 





Have Occasional Demonstratio 


O ADD to the interest, as 1, 
the instructivenetss of the we 

a canning or cooking demonstrat 
for the women and a demonstra 
in seed selection or the packi 
fruits or vegetables for the 1 
might occasionalfy be put on; ane 
might be possible once in a-w 
hold the monthly meeting on 5 
member’s farm to inspect an 
ially fine piece of demonstration 
or to witness a cattle dipping d 
stration or the administrati 
anti-cholera serum. As a mati 
fact, some of the most pro 
meetings the writer has ever 
were “field meetings”, where né€ 
boring farmers were assembled’ 
witness the use of some improved’ 
plement or some. up-to-date : 
they had not seen before. 

Go to work, Mr. Progressive 
er, and interest your neight 
the organization of a farm sche 
stitute, agricultural club, or some. 
of association for the collectiy 
coéperative, as well as individe 
study of farm problems. Write ¥ 
demonstration agent and the a 
tural college for their assistan 
in good, live men as president 
secretary and get to work. 
be first? 


- 


Seaweed as a Source of Potai 
UCH has been written of 
ue of kelp as a source of p 

Kelp is the ash of seaweed. 5 
varies in its potash content, 1 
following analysis made for 
Mark Casto, Mount Pleasant, 
serves to show that seaweed ne 
contains potash, but a_cons 
amount of nitrogen. The anal 
calculated to the moisture-free 
and shows the sample to conta 
per cent phosphoric acid, 2 
nitrogen, and 5.85 per cent wats 
uble potash. If the supply of 
material is large it would be’ 
harvesting for its content of fi 
ing® material. 

This material is well worthy 
attention of. farmers whose 
located near a supply, and 0 
made use of as a commercial 
sition. T. E. Kid 

Clemson College, S. C. 








The October 30 issue of T 
gressive Farmer is worth r 
the whole year’s subscriptioa 
all its many readers would fe 
suggestions it contains — 
land could be made beautiful 
tractive with trees, shrubs 
ers, and then there would be 
complaint about the childrem 
the farms where they grew 
A. Woods, Darlington, SCs 


Sea ta AIS hc is 2a oR NE Ni a RN Ra aR a UO ae 





aturday, November 20, 1915] 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








A Song for Boys’ Corn Clubs, Pig 
Clubs, ete. 


OR sometime there has been need 
for a good rousing song for the 
Boys’ corn clubs, pig clubs, etc., all 
Pover the South. This need has at 
Yast been supplied by Mr. C. R. Hud- 
on, State Demonstration Agent in 
orth Carolina. The 
he following song may be sung by 
ny group of club boys and the other 
rses may be selected to suit the 
eeds of any particular club. We ad- 
pyise our boy readers to save this 
song and practice it in their club 
neetings. 
©, come on, boys, join in 
With much hilarity; 
pr we will show what we 
With “Crop Diversity.”’ 
ijeeray! Hooray! For Crop Diversity! 


he plan is sure, it will endure, 
And bring prosperity. 


a song 


ean grow 


2 . 
(Corn Club) 
e’ll grow the corn within our state, 
To furnish all we need: 
rd hen we'll not buy at prices high, 
: ut have alot of feed. 
loporay! Hooray! We'll have a 
or if we toil on our good soil, 
™ We'll have the corn we need. 


lot of feed; 


3 

: (Dairy Club) 

So0d grass will grow throughout our state 
On mountain, hill and lea; 
Wicows eat grass while on they 

md chew at night, you see, 
ay! Hooray! Our cows will 
they’]i supply what urbans 

“And make our poekets swell. 


pass 


pay 
buy, 


us well; 


4 
(Pig Club) 


pigs will grow into big hogs 
(On pastures where they roam: 
we won't buy side-meat so high, 
But grow our pork at home. 
joray! Hooray! Oh, we won't have to buy! 
sil grow fine hams to eat with yams, 
Wor these will satisfy. 


5 
(Peultry Club) 
Poultry and eggs are wholesome 
’ For brain and strength of arm; 
en we'll live well and only sell 
he surplus from the farm. 
fray! Hooray! Oh, we shall all live 
n cotton an’ tobacco can 
ust go, too, for a spell. 


food 


well 


= 


(Rotation and Diversification) 
h sheep and goats, and wheat and oats, 
‘Potatoes, geese and rye; 
h, clover, peas, alfalfa, i — 
pbtation”’ is our cry. 
y! Hooray! The state’ wiil 
pride; 
E Yor we'll rotate, be up-to-date, 
With crops diversified. 


~ 
e 


with these things we'll build us homes, 
“In our old state so grand; 

Ml educate, emancipate, 
“And own our homes and land. 

6ray! Hooray! We shall be always free; 
fell build a state, happy and great, 
Through Crop Diversity. 


igs —c, R. Hudson. 





How to Feed Your Pig 
PROFITABLE feeding depends very 
Bedargely upon the kinds of feeds 

msed during the early life of the hog. 
mome feeds are very poor in protein 
fend ash or mineral matter (the mus- 
cle and bone-forming parts of feeds). 
born, for instance, has very little of 
; bone and muscle-forming sub- 
Aces. (ash and protein), and is used 
feay to heat and to fatten the ani- 
aland to furnish energy for its ac- 
t ities. Wheat shorts, tankage, milk 
ot most green feeds are compara- 
ely rich in protein and ash, and are 
4 herefore good growth producers. A 
i or a combination of feeds that 
will supply the right proportions of 
protein and ash and the carbonaceous 
meat, energy. and fat-producing) 
Mbstances is what called a bal- 
miced ration. 


is 


a is possible, with a ration that is 
Mlatable (one which the hogs like 
“an eat well), but which contains too 
e protein and ash, to keep young 
ES quite fat, but fail to get. satis- 
eetory growth. When pigs are fed a 
fOperly balanced ration, and not al- 
Dw d to get stunted, they can be. 
t growing rapidly without ¢ getting 
enough to make them too lazy to 

, Or Causing danger from thumps 

F other diseases that are sometimes 
used by too much fat. 
Sgardiess of the 


teal 


Purpose for 


first verse of’ 


which hogs are intended to be used, 
they should be made to grow bone 
and muscle during the first six or 
more months of their lives, and ex- 
treme fat should be avoided. If in- 
tended for breeding animals, they 
should never be permitted to get real 
fat. Sows that are very fat at the 
time of mating usually produce few 
pigs at a litter, and if they are very 
fat at farrowing time the pigs are 
less active and more liable to have 
scours, and there is more danger of 
the sows dying at this time, than if 
they are just in fleshy pasture condi- 
tion. Tf the hogs are to be slaughter- 
ed or sold for slaughter, they should 
be kept growing rapidly, carrying 
only a moderate amount of fat, until 
about eight to twelve weeks before 
the time of slaughter, when they 
should be made to take on more fat. 
To be most profitable, hogs should be 
ready for slaughter at from seven to 
ten or possibly twelve months of age. 
Je Ge ORs 





From a Cowboy 


AM a little boy thirteen years old. 

Papa worked 23 acres of corn and 
30 of cotton this year, so we now 
have more cotton than we can pick. 

We raised plenty of peanuts and 
pop-corn, so we can enjoy them this 
winter. 

We have a fine little mule colt, four 
weeks old. He is already a pet and 
will let me rub and curry him. 

Cows are more —— to me 
than other animals. Papa has 15 head. 
I have one which [ bought last spring 
for $1, and raised on milk and slop. I 
am the cow boy and drive the cows 
up every night. 

I have $40 with which I expect to 
buy calves to raise. Four years ago I 
picked cotton and made $6 which was 
pvt in the bank. Next I bought a 
calf and kept it until fall and sold him 
for $18. I put $15 of this in the bank. 
I have been earning and putting some 
in the bank each year and have the 
interest at 5 per cent compounded ev- 
ery three months. In this way I sav- 
ed my $40. I intend to save all I can 
to go to college. 

LOY LINEBERGER. 

Gastonia, N. C., Rt. 2. 





Two Games For Parties 


HE Donkey’s Tail—This is a favor- 

ite game for children’s parties. 
Beforehand the hostess outlines a 
donkey without a tail on a sheet or 
large piece of white paper and tacks 
it to the wall within reach of the 
shortest guest. The guests in turn 
are furnished with a pin and a paper 
tail and when blind-folded, one at a 
time, they try to pin the tail in its 
proper place. Usually a small prize 
is given the successful one. 

The Cherry Tree—We saw the don- 
key tail idea carried out in this way 
at a George Washington party for 
grown-ups. Early in the evening the 
boys were presented with small red 
paper hatchets and the girls with 
red paper cherries. (The hatchets 
were purchased at Kress’ 5 and 10- 
cent store, and the making of the 
cherries afforded an afternoon’s en- 
tertainment for a dozen girls who 
gathered at the home of a friend. Red 
crepe paper was used, with a little 
tuft of cotton in each. Green milli- 
ners’ wire held the edges which were 
neatly trimmed, and also furnished 
the stem to the cherry. A large cher- 
ry tree had been*sketched on a piece 
of cloth and hung on the wall, and a 
boy and girl, blind-folded, tried to 
pin their cherry neatly on one of the 
branches and their hatchet nearest 
the cut on the trunk. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME 

The teacher was worried about Johnny. 
So she finally wrete Johnny’s mother: “You 
must really give Johnny a bath; he needs 
it badly. In fact, though I hate to say it, 
Johnny smells.”’ 

The mother wrote back 
“Johnny ain't no rose; 
learn him,” 


to the teacher: 
don’t smell him; 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











GOOD FARMING OUTLOOK 
T= outiook for the farmer is promising. | 
Influenced as markets and prices are by 
our foreign commerce, the results of the past 
few months in our trade abroad indicate a 
bright future. | 
The United States Commerce Reports of | 
September 20, show the following figures for | 

the seven months ending July, 1915: 

Exports of foodstuffs—in crude 
conditions, partly or wholly man- 1 
ufactured, and of food animals | $626, 269,730 

Imports of the same class of ma | 
terials for the same period.... 312,586,119 


Excess 


in favor of the United 
States 


oo +++ $813,586,119 

This should mean a good market at good 
prices for all food products the coming year. 
There is cause for the greatest optimism and 
this will affect the prosperity of the entire 
country. 

This brings up the point that few of us 
realize; the great influence our foreign trade 
has on agriculture and business. It has 
taken the terrible European War to wake 
us up to the needs of an increased, substan- 
tial commierce with other nations. 

And it looks if the war might iast | 
much longer. We predict that it will bring | 
the American farmer into his own. He 
receive prices he deserves and even after 
the war they will be maintained. So certain 
is this that you can go ahead with improve- 
ments now that you've often 
couldn’t plank down the 
fect confidence in steady 
some good available 
you well. Make good additions to 
your dairy herd, Fix up your buildings or 
build the new and permanent ones you have | 
been thinking of, 

The money is coming your 
it right on your own farm for 
better livestock, better living. 
gone this year. 


as 


will 


thought 
for, with 
markets, 
fertilizer—it 
some 


you 
cash ver- 
Invest in 


will pay 


way. Invest 
better crops, 


The risks are 





POPCORN WANTED 
A LADY in Mississippi writes us the follow- 
ing letter—typical of get: 


“Please let me 
clean, new pop 


many we 
know where I can get 
corn and what it will 
cost per bushel. I have looked through 
all your advertising and find no one 
offering it for sale. Won't you ask those 
who can supply it to advertise? I would 
advertise my wants in your paper but 
know I would be deluged with letters 
and have no guarantee that the parties 
are reliable. If you carry the advertise- 
ment I'm safe.” 


Every year about this time 
ies for pop corn—not for planting but for | 
eating. Why don’t you folks with a surplus | 
sell it at a good price and get the money? 
A smaligadvertisement will sell you out. 


we get inquir- 





MUSIC IN THE HOME 
THAT great philosopher, Velvet Joe, 

“thar’s two places whar you can 
find sympathy—in the 
pipe o’ Velvet.” 

It’s equally true that there 
where you can most 
—in the 
there’s 


says 
always 
dietionary an’ in a] 
are 
find 
in a 


two places 
always 
and 


happiness | 
dictionary 
music. 


home where | 


Have you a Victrola or 
gan? If you haven't, a 
with care and attention 
money with which to bur 


a piano or an or- 
flock of good 


will 


hens 
earn enough 


one, 





ASK JONES AND REPPERT 
you have probably noticed in our paper 
two small advertisements—one 
Carey M. of Chicago, 
Fred Reppert of Decatur, Ind. 
These auctioneers 
wide 


from 


Jones and one from 


men are and have a 


livestock 





acquaintance 
breeders all over 
If you 


among the best 
the United States. 
are unable to find the 
advertised our paper 
men to help you locate 
They are 
building up 
South, 


stock 

ask 

stock for you. 

reliable and greatly interested in 
the livesteck industry in the 


want in 





SAVE YOUR ROUGHAGE 

VERY year we allow 

millions of dollars to go to waste by not 
shredding and using the roughage. 

Don't overlook this great 
With one of the many 
advertised in our paper 
lasses 


on Southern farms, 


saving in feed. 
grinders being 
and black-strap mo- 
feed your stock on 
been allowing to go to 
or been burning up. 


feed 


you can 
roughage 
waste 


almost 


you have 





HASN’T GOT A BINDER 
A SUBSCRIBER in Alabama wanis to know 
where he can get Simpkins cotton seed.’ 
We have carried dozens of advertisements 
of this variety for years past. 
Cost him 4 cents to ask us. 
he could soon pay for a binder 
save time too. Get the idea? 


At this. rate 


at 50c and 





Save your papers and get .a binder. 





1091 


Rock Bottom 
sled Prices 


On 


vA Best Roofing 


Grab This Bargain 
It Is Too Late 
times as s long. ey ig lay, Lost Lopes 
Present low 


can’t last ~ 
advantage of this ‘longer. 


“REO Metal Shingles 


_On forever. Moisture geet, sun the Eawards  prost, 
oof. That's beca jo a - 
a and re besauce of the tration 
bottom and c'ces vemnaineely ‘~inm 
ized, cadh dent dieeet ananile is coos zine. 
“ 99 
Money-Back” Guarantee 
real guarantee f protects you against trouble. 
And a further $10, don aacanese be says no I loss from 
lightning. ” Easy to Come in clusters in hand 
sheets 6 to 12 feet Be lg ha “You can a6 it yourself wi 
hammer holes covered by upper 


mm Srzain $6950 


A wonderful value. Set 
fly an: rey Fire proof a thief 
Ask ‘for free 64-page cat- 
alog which hwo tad particulars, 
it en- 
Factory-to-You ihics us to seat prices 
down. No in-between » peotiss. We 
ik for 


——— 
BIG BARGAIN BOOK 


on Edwards Roofing. Free. It will save 
you many adollar. A postal also brings 
free poungles, Write 
NOW re. prices go 























| It Reaches. _-% 


2 ss 


3 Dore’ 
y back. Only 3 “Do's” 


RN eee ont! 
wad “Don'ts. ts." Te 's aiso the best dormant 





from best materials wi 
ifornia Redwood. 
ee ie cet = lt Heater-- 
TAKES GUESSWORK OUT OFHATCHING 
100 per cent hatches 2 noe. 

protect eggs against sudde: den change 





KELLY DUPLEX “mus* 


One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, onta, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 

m seed, corn in shuske 

sheaf oats, or any 

kind of grain. Bagger has a 

able spout attached to 

either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding emall grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 


or 
Hare grinding pueees 
just double that of most 
> mille ten mal size, there- 
fcre, do twice as much work. Requires 
Especially cas for engines We. make P"com. 


‘vite for Free C: ~° 
DUPLEX MILL * MFG. CO., Box 313, Springfield, Ohie 


The Threshing Problem 
Solv Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking a for 20 
’W.F. Massey. ‘‘It willmeet every Cemand,"’ 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

"Koger Pea an Ce, 





. Tena. 


Furs Higher—Get 
Sameer Prices 


This o_ocaane ypc send amend, "Yoq stoahd be fur list. Furs 


[are eae. 


When writing to advertisers. 
Frogressive 











mention The 
Farmer. 











Read How Fortunes | 
Are Made Quick 


by Pulling Stumps 


ET me send you my new, fine free book at once. 
to show you proof of how you can turn each acre of | 
stump land into a double profit the first year in extra crops | 

and added value of land—by pulling stumps with the Hercules 
All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—and how you can make 
big money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by renting se 


your machine at a nice fat profit. 
My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from many 
owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls any 
size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it easily 


Hercules 


the puller that has the single, double and triple power features, giving 


you three machines in one. One man with a team can handle it and move 
it from, place to place. No heavy lifting. The new portable is equipped 
with a solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. There isn’t a stump» 
green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules won’t pull out without strain- 
ing or breaking any castings. It’s the low-down constructed puller that 
has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the one with double 
safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety of men and team. I want 
to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it 
works. I want you to know for yourself that the all- 
steel construction means 60% less weight and 400% 
greater strength than cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel.”’ 
Besides that, I want to save you big money on the 
cost. I’m makinga 


Special Price Proposition 


to the first buyer in 5000 different parts of the 
country. If I get one Hercules in each locality 


RUSH Coupon for Book 
and New Low Price 
Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
880 24th St., Centerville, Iowa 


Dear Mr. Fuller: .Mail me your free book and special price : 
offer on the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. 














Triple-Power 
Portable 


Mail Me the Coupon 
or Postal Right Now 


before you forget, or ‘take down 
the name and address and write 
me as soon as. you get a postal 
card. Address me personally. ~ 


B. A. FULLER, President 
Hercules 
Manufacturing 

Company 
880 24th St., Centerville, fa. 


HERCULES 4 
Hand-Power | 
Stump Puller 


Le IVY PRICE =% 
120,000 Ibs. Pull} 


ASK US ABOUT IT 


I want 





pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value f om 
$25.00 an acre to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is the best investmen 
you can make now. The j 


Stump Pulle 


more; will surely 


“ 
Pin 
4 
ie 
a2 
sa 


Fg ey’ because of Hercules quailty and efficiency. So) 
I can easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in each: 
locality. ake advantage of this big profit and big saving opportunity now,) 
Besides my 30 days’ free trial offer and money-saving price I give you a s 


3 Year Guaranty ; 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power feature that” 
saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double saf 
ratchets and the careful turning and grinding of every part—all these things make 
it safe ior us to guarantee the replacement “ any casting of a Hercules that brea 
any time within three years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fa 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal sol a 
send you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of © 
the Hercules Stump Puller. Only 5000 of these machines will be sold at this 
markable introductory price, so get your name in now. My new book isa bea’ 

See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would pull w 
Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and land promoter. 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of 
Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just mail coupon oF 
postal now. I’ll send the book and price by return mail. I'll tell you the be 
crops to raise on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get’ 
free book to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about 
Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splen¢ 
work making big profits for owners everywhere. ; 














HERCULES PORTABLE ONE-MAN PULLER FOR USE WITHOUT TEAM 


HE only Portable One-man puller on the market. One man can develop a pull of 120,000 pounds on the 
stump. When stumps are out a 14-year old boy can move puller. No heavy lugging ar dragging. 


The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because it is so light, strong and easy, to handle.’ 
It develops more power with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10-ft. lever. The ideal macbinefor 


man who has no EGeees. Write for particulars. 





